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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ENATORIAL precedent was broken last 
week when immediate confirmation was de- 
nied the nomination by President Roosevelt of 
Senator Hugo Black of Alabama, an ardent sup- 
porter of Administration policies, to be an As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court. 


It is customary for the Senate to confirm 
without reference to committee the nomination 
of any member to any office, but this procedure 
was blocked by objections from Senators John- 
son and Burke, opponents of the President’s 
Court reorganization proposal, recently de- 
feated. 


A favorable report on Senator Black’s nom- 
ination was speedily voted by a subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, but the full 
committee deferred action until this week. 


Senator Austin tried ineffectually to block 
the subcommittee action, asking for public hear- 
ings on the nomination and raising the question 
of Senator Black’s eligibility on the ground 
that he was a member of the Congress that had 
changed the emoluments of the office in pass- 
ing the Sumners bill providing for retirement 
of Supreme Court Justices with full pay. 


Confidence that no constitutional bar stood in 
the way. of Senator Black qualifying for his 
judicial robes was expressed by the President 
at a press conference. He said Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings had given him an opinion that 
the appointment was legal. Senator Black, if 
his nomination is confirmed, will succeed Jus- 
tice Van Devanter, who retired from the Court 
in June. This is President Roosevelt's first Su- 
preme Court appointment. 


ADJOURNMENT IN SIGHT 

Congress last week moved swiftly toward ad- 
journment within the next week or ten, days. 
One of the greatest obstacles to adjournment 
was removed when ‘an agreement was reached 
whereby Congress will consider crop con- 
trol legislation at the beginning of the next 
session in exchange for an Administration 
promise to make loans to Southern farmers on 
cotton, pegging price at 12 cents a pound. 


Another barrier to adjournment was re- 
moved when the Senate agreed to consider the 
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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


Glothing, in re- 4 —has been the th 
cent have. reflected the general rise 
industrial prices. But this sharp increase, ac- 
}. counting for most of the change in prices of 
these products since July, 1934, is expected to 


House-approved anti-lynching bill at the Janu- 
ary session immediately after disposal of farm 
legislation. A filibuster, threatened by South- 
ern Senators who opposed the bill, probably 
would have delayed adjournment. 


drought-parched last sum- + 
| mer, with the resultant reductions in live- 
stock and grain supplies, just now are being 
reflected in soaring prices for meat, milk and | 
other products which fill a large part of the 7 


shortage of livestock 
‘Caused by: Heavy. marketings last: year when ONG 

RESS, 
drought reduce feed Supplies.” C in a rush to adjourn by August 


25, is likely to leave over to next session 
Theng too, thé bumper crops of cornandother | several measures ‘classified by President as 
this will cause additional numbers of 


SENATE’S ACTION ON SUGAR 


The Sugar Quota bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate but in a form even more objectionable to 
the Administration than the measure previously 
passed by the House. It not only limits the 
refining of sugar produced in Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, but also limits 
the quantity that may be refined in various geo- 
graphical parts of the United States. President 
Roosevelt had written a letter to the Senate 
Finance Committee protesting against these 
restrictions. 


Final Congressional action was taken on leg- 
islation to revise the procedure of the lower 
Federal courts when the House ‘adopted the 
conference report and sent it to the White 
House. Incidentally President Roosevelt an- 
swered in the negative when asked at a press 
conference if he intended to propose a consti- 
tutional amendment embodying his Court pro- 
posal which was rejected by the Senate. 


PLUGGING THE TAX LOOPHOLES 

The way was cleared for consideration this 
week by both Houses of Congress of the bill 
to plug tax loopholes and yield to the Treasury 
between 75 and 100 million dollars in new reve- 
nue. The House Ways and Means Committee 
reported the completed measure to the House, 
which will act first, after which the Senate is 
expected to take speedy action. 


Administration leaders in Congress an- 
nounced virtual abandonment of hope for wages 
and hours legislation at this session. All ef- 
forts to force the Rules Committee to permit 
House consideration of the measure were 
blocked by opposition of Southern members of 
the committee. 


WATER-DEVELOPMENT PLAN VETOED 


The President vetoed a joint Congressional 
resolution to place Federal planning for de- 
velopment of water resources under the War 
Department. He explained in his veto message 
that he would present to Congress -next Janu- 
ary a comprehensive national plan for flood con- 
trol and development or water and soil conser- 
vation under whith not only the War Depart- 
ment but also many other Government agen- 
cies would play a part. 

As the week ended Congress was rapidly 
clearing its calendar and the date of adjourn- 
ment appeared to be only a few days away. 


average American family market basket. 

At the same time American housewives are 
finding additional outlays necessary for cloth- 
ing, rent, housefurnishings, and many other 
produtts they use. 

How mueh of an increase has occured in the 
price of round steak, pork chops, milk, bread, 
butter and other representative foods since 
July, 1934, is shown in the pictogram above. 

Foodstuffs, which require about one-third of 
the’ total budget outlay in the av erage wage- 
earner’s or low-salaried clerical worker's family 
have risen one-sixth in price since July, 1934, 
thus accounting for a major part of the 8 per 
cent rise in the cost of living. 

In comparison with the rise in food prices 
since July, 1934, the cost of rent, fuel, cloth- 
ing and other products has shown little in 
crease, with a total advance of only 3 per cent 
in the items other than food which make up the 
average family budget. 


FORECAST OF FOOD PRICES 

What is the outlook for further food price 
increases ? 

The Consumer’s Counsel Division of the AAA 
forecasts: 

Higher prices for pork and better grades of 
beef. Possibly a temporary recession in pork 
prices this autumn but no permanent halt un- 
til next spring in the upward cycle of prices 
for pork and the better cuts of beef. 

Egg price increases during the rest of the 
vear, although the seasonal upswing may not 
be as large as that of last year because of the 
above-average stocks in storage. | 

Increases in the price of butter which will 
bring the cost above 1936 levels during the last 
three months of the year. 

The Consumers’ Counsel also forecasts a 
number of probable price declines which it 
points out will somewhat offset the increases, 
making the total rise in food costs relatively 
small. 

Large supplies of vegetables and all fruits 
except citrus will cause further price reduc- 
tions. 


Lamb and lower grades of beef probably will 


decline in price. 

Bread and other cereal prices to remain at 
about present levels. 

What is the prospect for increases in other 
products used by the average family? 


_ taper off during the rest of the year. 
Clothing prices, according to the Labor. De-. 


partment, rose 1.4 per cent during the three 
months ended June 15. Further increases are 
forecast this fall and next vear. 

Rents rose 2.4 per cent from March 15 to 
June 15 but the rate of increase is expected to 
slow down during the rest of the vear. 

Furniture and other housefurnishings aver- 
aged an increase of 2.3 per cent in price for the 
quarter ended in June and further increases 
are forecast for the rest of the vear. 

Fuel and light and miscellaneous goods such 
as drugs and toilet articles have shown little 
change in price since July, 1934, and are ex- 
pected to continue relatively stable. 


ANALYSIS. OF RISING COSTS 

What has caused the rise in prices? 

This explanation is given by 
economists: 

The first upward surge.in food prices was 
caused by the @fgught of 1934 and the Agri- 
culture Adjustment Administration program 
of crop control. Recently the upswing—par- 
ticularly in prices of meat and dairy. products 
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Livestock to held the market for further 
fattening. | 


Also various S recovery measures such as the 
NRA and devaluation of the dollar have com- 
bined with the normal rising price trend in a 


period of recovery to increase the éostiof living., 


DOLLAR BUYS LESS NOW 


Increases in the cost of foodstuffs have beewn' 


unevenly distributed. 

Thus a dollar spent for meats, milk, butter: 
and other dairy products will buy only about 
seven-tenths as much as in July, 1934. 

A dollar spent for eggs will buy only about 
four-fifths as many eggs as three years ago. 

A dollar spent for fats and oils will buy 
only two-thirds as much as three years ago. 

A dollar spent for bread and other cereals 
will buy the same quantity of these products 
as 94 cents.would have bought three years ago. 

A dollar will buy about the same quantity of 


_ fruits and vegetables and sugar and sweets as 


in July, 19345 


Incomes of employed workers on the average 


have more than kept pace with the rising prices. 


_/The: purchasing power of, the non-agricultural 


population, according to the latest official data, 


‘is 23 per cent greater ‘than in July, 1934, 8 per 


cent larger than a year ago and 3 per cent 
larger than during the period from 1924 to 
1929. 

Because of this inisanael income it will be 
possible for many families, Government econ- 
omists point out, not only to continue their 
usual purchases of meat and other products 


§ affected by the price increases but also to in- 


crease their consumption of foods which make 
up a more adequate diet. 

A billion and a half dollars more, Govern- 
ment economists estimate, will be spent for 
food this year than in 1936. Five billion more 
than in 1936, it is estimated, will be available 
for new furniture, clothing and products other 
than food which enter into the living of the 
average family. 

Families with low incomes whose wage earn- 
ers did not share in the wage increases will be 
pinched by the rise in prices. But, the official 
figures show that this year the average Amer- 
ican family with an employed wage earner will 
be able to enjoy a better standard of living than 
it enjoyed even in the best days of the pros- 
perous ‘20’s. 


for enactment’ at this stage of session. 


“desirable” legislation. 


Chances favor wages and hours legislation 


_ going over if it threatens to tie up adjournment 


before end of August. It now appears probable 
Black-Connery bij! will get blocked in House 
Rules Committee, controlled by Southerners. 


None of bills : ‘for reoganization of federal 


overament is likely to be passed by both 


‘houses, agreement having been reached to deal 


\ with his problem at next session. 


PLEDGE CROP CONTROLS 

Farm legislation will go over to next session 
with pledges given President by Congress that 
early action will be taken then on enactment of 
new controls over agriculture. 


Nothing except committee action is to be 
taken before adjournment on the various meas- 
ures providing for seven little “TVAs.” 


Program advanced by SEC to extend its power 
over corporate reorganizations, protective com- 
mittees and trust indentures has little chance 
Entire 
program probably will be put off until next year. 

Any progress made on legislation at present 
session carries over to the next with Congress 
starting in January where it leaves off in Au- 
gust. 

This is important to remember in connection 
with the “desirable” list. 


Progress toward enactment has been made on 
all this legislation and Administration would be 


reluctant to have adjournment this month with 


these measures not passed if they had to start 
all over again. 


TIDE STILL TOWARD REFORM 
Other parts of the President’s “desirable” list 
are on their way to enactment at this session. | 


Housing may get early House action. 

Tax loop-hole plugging will be voted in a 
hurry by the House and without much pro- 
longed debate in the Senate. 

Anti-lynching legislation has been removed 
from the adjournment path by an agreement for 
consideration at next sesSion. 

Recent developments show Mr. Roosevelt is 
losing none of his zeal for reform. Appoint- 
ment of Supreme Court justice from left wing 
of the New Deal reveals the course of presi- 
dential thinking. So also does White House 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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& Ewing 
“I OBJECT” 


Senator Burke, leader in the battle against the Presi- 


dent's Court Reorganization plan, broke Senate 
precedent by objecting to immediate consideration of 
the nomination of a fellow Senator to office. His ob- 
jection forced the name of Senator Black, nominated 
for the Supreme Court, to go to committee for study. 
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The Anti-lynching Bill: 


Sponsors Gain Ground 


Nearer the end of the 15-year battle. 
State rights issue. Senator Wag- 
ner's strategy. 


| fifteen years proponents of a Federal anti- 
lynching bill have waged a losing fight to have 
Uncle Sam impose penalties on communities which 
fail to prevent this form of “collective murder.” 


Last week their efforts appeared to have been , 


fruitful although any final victory is put off until 
the next session of Congress. 

The critical moment in the struggle came when 
Vice President Garner, presiding over the Senate, 
after action was completed on a bill regarding the 
Sale of helium, looked around to see whom he 
should next recognize. 

The only Senator whom he saw standing and 
whom, under the rules, he was compelled to recog- 
nize, was Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York. 
But Senator Wagner was not the man whom he 
wished to recognize nor the man Majority Leader 
Barkley wished to have recognized. 


THE MOMENT SEIZED 


For the question which Senator Wagner brought 
up was the one which most bitterly divides the 
South from the North—the anti-lynching bill. It 
also divides the Democratic party. The protracted 
debate and possible filibustering it might entail 
would push other major bill dangerously close to 
the approaching hour of Congress adjournment. 

Senator Barkley’s moment off guard was seized 
adroitly by Senator Wagner, who well knew that 
anti-lynching bills in the past have been killed in 
the Senate by filibusters of Southern members. The 
bill, more drastic than earlier ones, has been passed 
by the House. Its consideration at this time would 
minimize the danger of effective sabotage through 
oratory. 

Under its terms, the officials and governments of 
counties permitting prisoners to be taken from 
their custody by lynching mobs become liable to 
damage suits in Federal courts ranging between 
$2.000 and $10,000. 

Proponents of the bill claim to have enough votes 
to pass the measure by a substantial margin. Their 
claims were supported by a vote of 35 to 24 against 
a motion for adjournment introduced by Senator 
Barkley, which would automatically have removed 
the measure from pending business. A recess was 
taken instead, thus continuing the debate. 


THE BACK STAGE CONFLICT 

While Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, declared 
he would oppose the measure to the limit of his 
physical strength because he believed it trod rough- 
shod over State rights, conservative Southern Sen- 
ators let it be known they would permit the bill to 
pass. 

Their reason? 

Because they figured it would weaken the Presi- 
dent's leadership among Southern Democrats, who 
would be told, if he signed the bill, that such legis- 
lation in behalf of Negroes was what New Deal re- 
form measures lead to. If he vetoed the bill, they 
counted on a weakening of his support in the 
North. Such were their calculations in the back- 
Stage conflict already begun for control of the 
Democratic party between the liberal and conserva- 
tive wings. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 


With these burning controversies in the back- 
ground, Senator Wagner pressed his advantage. 
He agreed to withdraw immediate action on the bill 
in return for a resolution, subsequently adopted, 
making the bill the first order of Senate business 
after the passage of a general farm program. Since 
this legislation is scheduled to be taken up first at 
the next session, either the regular one or a special 
one called earlier, Senate adoption of the anti- 
lynching measure appeared certain. 

The case against the bill, at least in public de- 
bate, is that it rests on an.insecure basis under the 
Constitution. But its supporters quote these words 
from the 14th Amendment to that document: 

“No State shall deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the law. ... 
The Congress shall have the power to enforce, by 
appropriate legisiation, the provisions of this 
article.” 

From which the Senate committee reporting the 
bill drew this conclusion: 

“It is evident that the 14th Amendment is more 
than a prohibition on State action. It is a grant 
of power to the Federal Government to take af- 
firmative action to prevent a denial of these rights 
by the States.” 

(For transcript of Senate debate, see Page 4.) 
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THE NEWS PARADE—FURORE OVER PRESIDENT'S 
COURT CHOICE—DEMOCRATIC DOVES OF ‘PEACE’ 


President's Waale 


The crop control issue. School- 
houses from PWA. An image of 
Civil War days. 


— 


NE day late last week the gentlemen of the 
press cooled their heels outside the Execu- 
tive Offices while President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt apologized to Presidential Secretary 
Stephen Early and Presidential Secretary 
Stephen Early apologized to President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 
Reason for the exchange was the President’s 


desire to keep his nonfination of Senator Black 


to the Supreme Court a “secret, self-contained 
and solitary as an oyster.” 

Only 24 hours before Secretary Early in- 
formed newspaper men—name of the successor 
to Associate Justice Van Devanter might not 
be submitted by the President to the Senate at 
this session of Congress. While press corre- 
spondents dutifully began to file the news over 
the nation's telegraphic network, White House 
executive clerk Maurice Latta was preparing to 
carry a note to Capitol Hill—the first line of 
which read, “I nominate Hugo L. Black... .” 

In such fashion did the dramatic sense of 
Mr. Roosevelt short-circuit his own secretariat, 
short-circuit grapevine rumors, in fact short- 
circuit everyone except Senator Black. 


Less secretive was the 
President about the po- 
POLITICAL TANGLE litical guest discovered 
IN NEW YORK in his Hyde Park’s social 
woodpile. “For the thousandth time” declared 
Presidential Secretary Marvin McIntyre, 
apropos of the visit of New York City political 
mre Edward J. Flynn to the summer White 

ouse,’ “the President’ repeated. . . that he has 
not taken part, is not taking part and will not 
take part in any local primary election except 
in his hown town and home county.” In such 
fashion did Mr. Roosevelt publicly short-circuit 
public reports that he had taken sides in the 
race for the Democratic mayoralty nomination 
in New York City. 

Returning to Washington after telling his 
Hyde Park neighbors he would be back five 
days after Congress adjourned, President 
Roosevelt found the fuse in the Capitol’s ad- 
journment box blown as defiant legislators 
short-circuited action on the Administration’s 
wages and hours bill, Administration-desired 
crop control legislation and a number of other 
items similarly favored. 

To newspaper men at his first press confer- 
ence of the week the President once again dem- 
onstrated his story teller’s technique in illustrat- 


EXECUTIVE DODGES 


* ing his views on the demands of the Southern 4 


“cotton bloc” for crop loans. 

The story: 

If a friend earning $10,000 a year asked him 
for a loan of $100,000, he would say no because 
of the size of the man’s annual salary. 

If the man told him he had good prospects 
of earning $25,000 a year starting next January, 
he would ask if the man had a contract. 

If the man said no, that he had only hope of 
the $25,000 salary, he would be forced to turn 
down the loan request because of inadequate 
security. 

The moral: 
tion. 


No cotton loans without legisla- 


The epilogue: Senator 


Bilbo, leaving the White 
IF CROP CONTROL House late in the week 


LAW IS ASSURED after a conference with 


the President, told newspaper men that Mr. 
Roosevelt would authorize price-pegging cot- 
ton loans if the Senate and House passed the 
Bilbo resolution calling for passage of a crop 
surplus control measure at the te of 
the next session of Congress. 

Not so chary about spending Federal butane 
was the President's proposal to institute a na- 
tion-wide construction program to rid the coun- 
try of firetrap schoolhouses through PWA al- 
lotments, Starting with the State of Alabama, 
and then in alphabetical order, the President, in 
consort with Secretary of the Interior Ickes and 
Budget Director Bell, has already reached the 
State of Missouri in his consideration of appli- 
cations from State authorities. 

Missed by President Roosevelt last week was 
the following: Spun sugar doves nestling on 
banquet tables agleam with crystal and silver; 
stuffed squab; Berncasteler Riesling, vintage 
1934; salad “Texas Ranger”; dessert “coupe 
harmony”, made of peaches soaked in brandy 
between layers of vanilla ice cream, raspberry 
ice and chocolate ice cream—the whole topped 
with sugar doves. 

Occasion for the festive board was a “har- 
mony dinner” attended by some 60 Democratic 
Senators. While live pigeons fluttered over- 
head, conspicuous in their refusal to coo, Vice 
President Garner read a note from the Presi- 
dent in which he paid tribute to the guest of 
honor, Senator Barkley, the new majority 
leader. The President’s note said in part, “He 
has two great gifts for which he ought to be 
thankful and for which we are truly grateful— 
a sense of perspective—and a sense of humor 
which enables him to distinguish between the 
ridiculous and the serious.” 

Reason for the President’s absence was 
ascribed to the fact that if he attended he would 
be forced to make a speech in which uninten- 
tionally he might utter statements resented by 
some members of the majority party. 


PROMISE OF LOANS 


> 


But no amount of Majority Leader Barkley’s 
vocalizing of ““Wagon Wheels” during “serious 
and acrimonious” discussion (a fact attested to 
by the President) could have broken the spirit 
of conscientious objectors on the Hill as they 
bucked Administration leadership from work 
control to crop control. 


As predicted in this 
space last week the Presi- 
FAILS TO HALT dent signed the $132,- 
INTERIOR BILL 000,000 Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Bill, albeit “with much re- 
luctance” because of its $14,000,000 vocational 
training provision. While recognizing. “that a 
sound program of vocational training is greatly 
needed in the United States”, the President felt 
that an appropriation at this time of many mil- 
lions of dollars “is not the way to meet this 
need,” 


VOCATIONAL FUND 


Meanwhile all through the week a steady pro- 
cession of official callers passed in and out of 
the Executive Offices. Secretary Wallace found 
himself in conformity with the President's 
views on crop surplus control legislation; Sec- 
retary Ickes had a word or two about the prog- 
ress of his public works program; Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor McGrady brought in a first- 
hand account of the labor news; Postmaster 
General Farley brought more than an inkling of 
political news and Secretary Roper came with 
commerce as the quarter-hour theme, 


But in between the stern realities of the rou- 
tine business of state there came through the 
White House doors last week an image out of 
the past—that past when Blues and Greys 
fought not so very far from the Executive Man- 
sion. To urge the President's attendance at the 
commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Battle of Antietam a little old lady came 
from Hagerstown, Md., where the late Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, after being 
wounded in the throat while wearing the Union 
blue, was rescued. After regaining conscious- 
ness, Mr. Holmes looked up into the face of a 
little girl bending over him. That little girl 
was the little old lady who last week journeyed 
to the White House. The President accepted 
her invitation. 


As thunder-clouds massed in the sky, irking 
weather experts who foiecast gentle winds, the 
President prepared to motor to Annapolis 
where he was to embark on the yacht “Poto- 
mac” for another week-end cruise on Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Carefully tucked under the arms of his 
secretary were weighty departmental reports 
with the not-too-remote possibility of a vital in- 
ternational report if American citizens came too 
close to the dangers of a rapidly spreading Sino- 
Japanese conflict. 
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White House strategists have 
suggested privately per- 
haps there should be a change 
in the rules of the House requir- 
ing 218 signatures to a petition 
—a rule, incidentally, which 
they sponsored originally—in 
order to force a bill out of com- 
mittee. This rule, designed to 
check consideration of unwant- 
ed legislation during early New 
Deal years, now is rising to balk 
the Administration in getting 
laws it wants. 


x * * 


A “Farm Security Administra- 
tion” is on the cards to take the 
place of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. The new set-up, 
insiders say, will be built around 
the program for aid to farm 
tenants. 


x * * 


Although nothing yet has been 
said about it publicly, the Social 
Security Board is developing an 
acute headache over the task of 
entering first savings on more 
than 30,000,000 old age reserve 
accounts. Board members al- 


ready admit privately that there 
is some doubt as to how this job, 
which will have to be done quar- 
terly hereafter, will work out. 
It is being discovered that polic- 
ing 30,000,000 accounts presents 
tremendous difficulties. 


x * 


Press agents of the Government 
are in a dither over signs that 
Congress may be getting ready 
to clip their wings. The Senate 


voted without the flicker of an 


eyelash to bar the new Labor 
Standards Board from issuing 
press releases. As a result word 
is being passed in the publicity 
sections that their boom days 
are over. 


x 


The Government’s latest expose 


of the use of WPA funds to build ' 


“vocational training schools” 
which latter were turned into 
privately operated factories, was 
instigated directly by protests of 
leaders of unions affected by the 
scheme. As a result of disclos- 
ures from its investigation, WPA 
is considering legal action to re- 


cover the money given to local 
authorities, supposedly to fur- 
ther the cause of “vocational ed- 
ucation.” 


x* * 


Economy efforts definitely have 
put a crimp in a number of ex- 
perimental projects which flour- 
ished in the hey-day of public 
works and relief spending. De- 
spite strong inner protests the 
economy ax is falling heavily on 
research and educational proj- 
ects. As a consequence many 
projects, as in the case of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, 
will receive only a part of the 
money authorized for expendi- 
ture under the Work Relief ap- 
propriation this spring. 


x * * 


David Lilienthal again is “chaf- 
ing at the bit” because of restric- 
tions around his job as a TVA 
director. To compose the battle 
between Mr. Lilienthal, youthful 
and aggressive public power ad- 
vocate, and Arthur E. Morgan, 
chairman of the TVA _ board, 
President Roosevelt hit upon the 


idea of confining Board activi- 
ties to policy matters with actual 
administration in the hands of a 
general manager. Board mem- 
bers now complain there is not 
enough for them to do. 


x * 


Signs are appearing on the legis- 
lative horizon of another drive 
for World War pension legisla- 
tion. This drive, due to start 
next session, together with the 
prospective move lower 
HOLC interest rates and other 
similar projects, portends even 
sharper combat in the battle of 
economy versus subsidy. 


x * * 


The President made up his 
mind more than two weeks ago 
to nominate Senator Black for 
the place on the bench opened 
by the retirement of Justice Van 
Devanter but waited to make his 
choice known until after the Sen- 
ator’s wage and hour bill had 
gone through the Senate and un- 
til the legislative picture had 
cleared somewhat. 


—Wide World 

KEEPER OF THE LOCK 
Representative John J. O'Connor, Chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, who must break the dead- 
lock in the Committee before the Wages and Hour 
bill can be brought onto the House floor for con- 


sideration. Modified by the House Labor Commit- 
tee, the measure has already won Senate approval. 


« 2 


Growing Obstacles 
To Wage-Hour Bill 


Efforts for early vote and their fail- 
ure. Position of South on bill. 
A committee tangle. 


FTER the Senate’s approval of the Wage and 
Hour bill by a substantial majority on July 31, 
speedy enactment by the House was confidently 
predicted. Today the measure faces certain delay 
from obstacles whose roots go far into the past 
and others which are the product of a tangled po- 
jitical situation. 

If industry in America had developed more or 
less uniformly as between the North and the 
South, there probably would not be today that 
difference in viewpoint on minimum wages which 
separates the old industrial North from the new 
industrial South. 

Southern Congressmen are heavily represented 
on the Rules Committee of the House. Under the 
leadership of Chairman O’Connor, this committee 
refused to give right of way to the bill after the 
Committee on Labor had recommended its passage 
with only one dissenting vote. 

What the Southern Representatives fear is that 
lower Southern wages will.be raised up to the wage 
levels of the North. That result, in their esti- 
mate, would take away one of the cl.ief motives at- 
tracting industries southward into a region that, 
from early days, has been predominately agri- 
cultural. Although wages paid have been usually 
lower, they represented a marked advance over 
earnings otherwise possible for those who flocked 
to the new mills. 


OBSTACLES TO PASSAGE 


Yet the present Administration is committed to 
raising the standard of living of the lower third 
of the population, and the Wage and Hour bill is 
the king pin in the program. 

To obtain House action, the bill must be got out 
of committee. One way is to obtain a petition of 
218 members demanding its considation. .That pro- 
cedure can be effective on only the first day of 
each week. Another device would be to bring it up 
under suspension of rules, in which case a two- 
thirds vote would be necessary to pass it. Not 
confident of securing such a majority, Adminis- 
tration leaders calculated that a lesser majority 
would place moral pressure on the committee to 
report the bill. 

In either event time appeared to be of the 
essence since adjournment is not far off, barring 
unexpected developments. Should Congress ad- 


journ without acting on the bill, the status of the . 


measure would remain the same when legislators 
reassemble. 


LABOR’S DOUBTS ANSWERED 


Carrying the case for the bill to the public, 
Mary E. Norton, chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, explained its terms and purposes over a 
National Broadcasting Company network last week. 

Without mentioning the vexed question of wage 
differentials, she took pains to answer an objec- 
tion raised by some leaders of organized labor, 
namely, that minimum wage levels set by the pro- 
posed Labor Standard Board may tend to become 
the maximum. 

Said she: “The Board can not supersede agree- 
ments reached by collective bargaining when they 
raise the standards of warking conditions in any 
occupation. 

“The bill further states that one of the factors 


' to be taken into consideration in fixing standards 


for any industry is the standard agreed on by col- 
lective bargaining for an industry of like character.” 

Her reference was to an amendment which had 
been introduced into the bill by House Committee 
on the request of William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


CHILD LABOR PROVISION 


Another alteration introduced by the House com- 
mittee into the Senate bill is an outright denial 
of the facilities of interstate commerce to goods 
produced by child labor. With certain clearly de- 
fined exceptions, persons less than 16 years of age 
may not be employed by interstate businesses if 
the law is enacted in its present form. 

Minimum wages may be set as high as 40 cents 
an hour; maximum hours as low as 40 a week, 
It is estimated that 6,000,000 employes will be af- 
fected. 

If disentangled from its predicaments in Con- 
gress, and later approved by the courts, the bill 
promises to bring to an end two long struggles. 
One is the drive for a child labor amendment to the 
Constitution. The other is the four-year agitation 
in Congress for estabiishing a 30-hour week for in- 
dustry. 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


angling to get a stronger-than- 
ever AAA on statute books at 
earliest moment. 


Same motives are back of in- 
sistence upon reviving wage and 
hour controls. 


Mr. Roosevelt is determined to 
set up government economic con- 
trols and to remodel organiza- 
tion of the government itself in 
order to make easier the exercise 
of those controls. 


Promise of Federal govern- 
ment loans on cotton makes more 
improbable than ever a balanced 
budget this fiscal year. Plan 
calls for price-fixing loans and 
then an additional subsidy guar- 
anteeing 12 cents a pound income 
to cotton growers. This plan, if 
carried out, could quickly knock 
the Treasury for a $200,000,000 
loss. 


If cotton farmers are to get 
protections, corn farmers can 
scarcely be denied. Another 
hole could quickly be shot in 
budget at that point. 


Other government outgo ts not 
being kept within President's 
estimates with the result that the 
nation’s financial picture looks 
bleak. 


Cleavage between White House 
and conservative wing of Dem- 
ocratic party probably will con- 
tinue to widen. Mr. Roosevelt 
is not likely to do anything to 
bring the factions together with 
the fireside talk he is planning 
for early fall. He will restate 
New Deal objectives and try to 
put the heat of public opinion 
under party followers who have 
been balking. 


Period ahead promises to con- 
tinue to be hectic and uncertain 
ao far as the government is con- | 
cerned. 


Balance of power within Su- 
preme Court will continue to lie 
with Chief Justice Hughes and 
Justice Roberts. The Liberal 
wing, with Senator Black as a 
member of the court, would still 
be one short of an assured ma- 
jority. 


This means that in the com- 
ing term, unless another con- 
servative retires, decisions on 
New Deal questions will remain 
uncertain. 


Chief immediate importance 
of the Black nomination is that 
it raises to four the number of 
justices in the liberal bloc. Either 
the Chief Justice or Justice 
Roberts could make that a ma- 
jority. 


The United S tates 


News 


SENATOR BLACK AND THE COURT: THE ISSUES RAISED 


Mensgrano 


An addition to Court 
bloc.’ Validity of nomina- 
tion. His social and eco- 
nomic views. 


‘liberal 


UGO BLACK left the Senate at 

i 4:15 o'clock on the afternoon of 
August 10. The President had asked 
to see him at 4:30 p. m. 

As his cab drew up in the street 
outside the Executive wing of the 
White House at 4:25 p. m. the Ala- 
bama Senator obviously was excited. 
In his excitement he dropped and 
almost lost the dollar bill he care- 
fully had folded and pocketed to 
pay his fare. 

Things were In a tangle at the 
Capitol. 

Senator Black’s bill calling for 
Federal regulation of wages and 
hours of work in industry was 
jammed in the House rules commit- 
tee. His move to revive price-fix- 
ing loans on cotton had stirred 4 
bitter battle over general farm leg- 
islation. Feelings were ruffled on 


| 


Capitol Hill and in the White House. | 


It looked to the Senator at 4:25 
p.m. as though Mr. Roosevelt mighi 
have new orders to give or cryptic 
remarks to- make about monkey 
wrenches thrown into the legisla- 
tive machinery. 

But newspaper men who had just 
been questioning the President noted 
that, when asked the subject of his 
conversation with Senator Black, the 
President gave a one-word reply: 
“agriculture.” 

Ten minutes later the Senator 
knew otherwise. 


To him came the news that Mr. 
Roosevelt was considering his name 
for appointment to one of the nine 
seats on the Supreme Court of th? 
United States. That appointment, 
if made, would give the Senator 
power to join in deciding the con- 
Stitutional validity of the labor laws. 
the farm control laws, the utility 
control laws, the tax laws and the 
other laws that he had fought to 
enact. 


There would be life tenure, at $20,- 
000 a year, the prestige that goes 
with power, and the satisfaction of 
jolting those who had been bitter 
opponents in the Senate struggle be- 
tween conservative and radicals. 

When Senator Black, an hour 
later, left the White House he was in 
on a secret that only the President 
shared. 


Less than 48 hours afterward, 
Stephen Early, Mr. Roosevelt's sec- 
retary, called in newspaper men to 
regale them with the information 
that the President was considering 
60 or 70 names for the Supreme 
Court appointment and might be 
forced to put off its making until 
the next session. 


But’ hardly had that bit of 
information been imparted before 
Early excitedly was shouting: 

“Get your offices on the wire. A 
nomination to the Court has gone to 
the Senate!” 


A SURPRISE FOR THE SENATE 


Observing Senators might have 
had their answer then. Their Ala- 
bama colleague on Thursday was 
dressed in spotless white.. His nor- 
mally ruffled hair was slicked back. 
He was nervous. In the gallery, 
Mrs. Black, aware of the secret, had 


—Wide World 


THE “SUPREME SURPRISE” 
to say the least, was the President's nomination 
of Senator Hugo L. Black (above) to the Supreme Court va- 


cancy created by the retirement of Justice Van Devanter. 


His .im- 


mediate confirmation, a courtesy usually extended members of the 

Senate when nominated for another post, was temporarily blocked 

by objections from two of his colleagues, Senator Johnson (Rep.), 
of California, and Senator Burke (Dem.), of Nebraska. 


+ enlarged Supreme Court. 


2 


come to view the proceedings. 

Yet when the White House mes- 
senger appeared and the nomina- 
tion revealed Senators were caught 
off guard, astonished. 


Senatorial courtesy, observed from 
time immemorial in the world’s most, 
exclusive club, called for immediate 
confirmation of the nomination to 
office of a colleague. The unwrit- 
ten rules of the club dissolved into 


Mr. Black's Career: From Farm Boy to Liberal Leader 


New Deal champion from the + the slim, baldish Alabama Senator # and wants of the small town. 


South. Record of 51 years. 
The climb upward. 


ETWEEN working in the cotton 

fields and tending counter in his 
father’s general store, Hugo Lafay- 
ette Black as a boy used to spend 
hours in the county courthouse 
near his home in Ashland, Ala. 

“I would listen to the lawyers ar- 
gue,” he recalls. “Then I'd figure 
out how I would have done it, how 
I could have improved on what they 
did.”’ 

So began his interest in the law. 
The youngster dreamed of becom- 
ing a great trial lawyer, of match- 
ing his knowledge and wits against 
the caliber of men who then s0 
filled him with awe. 

Another ambition was born in the 
excitement of election time. Old- 
sters noticed that “the Black kid” 
stayed at the polls until the last 
votes were counted. Some day, he 
decided, it would be nice to receive 
congratulations like the winners of 
that time and—what was more—to 
have a hand in important legisla- 
tion. 

Study and hard work brought 
Hugo Black success but not fame as 
a lawyer. Political shrewdness and 
a talent for making voters look to 
him as their friend placed him in 
the United States Senate. Now, at 
51, he has achieved a distinction 
far beyond his boyhood hopes. 


HIS FRIENDS: HIS OPPONENTS 
Almost from the moment his 

nomination to be a Justice of the 

Supreme Court reached the Senate, 
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Coarpovation, 


was the recipient of messages from 
well-wishers. So constantly did his 
office telephone ring in the first 
hours that he finally sought rest at 
home. 

The other side of the story, the 
resentment of those who did not 
wish him well, was slower in ma- 
terializing. But the signs were plain 
from the Senate's action in refer- 
ring the nomination to the Judiciary 
Committee for report, instead of fol- 
lowing the custom of confirming at 
once the nomination of any member 


to office. 


Realist that he is, Mr. Black 
might have expected opposition. In 
the years since he sat silently lis- 
tening in the court room, he has 
seen his name become, to an ex- 
tent, a symbol for belief in some 
Constitutional, social and economic 
principles to which. a formidable 
body of public opinion objects. 

If he was surprised or disap- 
pointed when the attempt to get im- 
mediate confirmation failed, the 
prospective Justice said nothing 
about it. Many times he had been 
up against greater odds. There was 
every reason to believe that, what- 


ever might be said against him, 


the overwhelming majority would 
confirm the nomination in due 
course. 


OPPOSITION IN THE SOUTH 
Senator Black’s record of allegi- 
ance to the New Deal, and in par- 
ticular his support of the Supreme 
Court enlargement bill, accounted 
for the opposition. Most colleagues 


from the South were hesitant to 


express themselves publicly because 
he comes from their section; but 
those who have opposed principles 
espoused by the nominee took his 
selection as an affront. 

The feeling of this group long has 
been that Mr. Black does not truly 
represent the South. In a time when 
the Federal Government is under- 
taking more and more to deal with 
problems of social betterment and 
business competition which tradi- 
tionally have been left to the Stetes, 
the Senator has sided almost in- 
variably with the Administration 
and against the Southern conserva- 
tives. 


The hundreds of miles he has 
traveled through his State, the 
thousands of people he has talked 
with personally there, have con- 
vinced Mr. Black that he speaks their 
language more surely than the anti- 
Rooseveltians. 

“I come from the South and am 
proud of it,” he told the Senate re- 
cently in defending his wage and 
hour bill. “My ancestors have been 
buried under the soil of the South 
since before the Revolutionary War. 
An uncle marched forward ia the 
face of the shells at Gettysburg. My 
father, at 14, volunteered under the 
Stars and Bars. I speak for the lit- 
tle men and women of Alabama 
and of the nation.’ 


NO SILVER SPOON FOR HIM 
Born on a farm in 1886, Mr. Black 
has reason to remember the plight 
of sharecroppers almost from in- 
fancy. Later doing odd jobs around 
Ashland to pick up a few cents 


4}; made him familiar with the needs 


After studying medicine briefly, he 
turned to law at the University of 
Alabama and made up his mind to 
settle in Birmingham. There, as a 
police court judge in 1910—his only 
experience on the bench—the Sen- 
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thin air when Senator Black’s name 
was read. 

As the Senator sat nervously 
twisting strips of paper into tight 
strings, two of the club members, 
Senator Burke of Nebraska and 
Senator Johnson of California, ob- 
jected to immediate consideration of 
the White House nomination. Their 
objection represented a flare-up of 
the only recently settled battle over 
the membership of the Supreme 
Court. As opponents of the Presi- 
dent, they demanded that the name 
of Senator Black go through the 
regular order of procedure. 

No other appointment that the 
President could have made, from a 
Senatorial point of view, would have 
laised quite the feelings raised by 
appointment of the Senator from 
Alabama, 


This was rubbing salt into the 
wounds inflicted during the fight 
over the President’s demand for an 


servative wing of the Democratic 
party saw Mr. Roosevelt pick for a 
place on that tribunal the most ag- 
gressive representative of the left- 
ist wing of the party—one whose 
expressed philosopny goes farther 
to the left of center than that of the 
President. This appointment came 
just after both house of Congress 
had voted to speed appeals from the 
lower courts to bring earlier deter- 
mination of Constitutional ques- 
tions. 


THE POINTS IN ISSUE 
Immediately in question were: 


First, the validity of the nomina- 
tion. 


Second, the viewpoint on economic 
and social questions of the nomi- 
nee. | 


Third, the probable effect of the 
appointment on the balance of 
power in the Supreme Court. 

The Constitution says: 


“No Senator o: Representative 
Shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to any 
civil office under authority of tne 
United States which shall have been 
created or the emoluments whereof 
Shall have been increased during 
such time. 


During Senator Black's term of 
office, in fact on March 1 of. this 
year, Congress enacted a law per- 


The con- » Justice Van Devanter 


mitting Supreme Court Justices to | 


retire at the age of 70 and to re- 
ceive full pay for life. It was under 
the terms of this law that Justice 
Willis Van Devanter retired on June 
2, and it is to the position on the 
court formerly held by Justice Van 
Devanter that Senator Black is ap- 
pointed. 

Does this mean that Congress 
created the vacancy on the Supreme 
Court, or that Congress by provid- 
ing retirement pay has increased 
the emoluments of the office of a 
Supreme Court justice? 

The White House held to the con- 
trary. 

Mr. Roosevelt's advisers point to 
the almost unanimous conclusion of 
Senators, both conservative and lib- 
eral, that the appointment of the 
late Senator Robinson to the posi- 
tion for which Senator Black 1s 
nominated would have been per- 
fectly valid. Their position is that 


received no 
increase in pay on leaving the 
bench and that he left of his own 
accord and not as the result of any 
act of Congress. 


This was the determination of 


Attorney General Cummings, who 
informed the President that the 
nomination was “perfectly legal 


and constitutional in every way.” 


MR. BLACK’S PHILOSOPHIES 


But Senators readily admit, when 
names are left out, that the real 
jolt provided by the selection of 
Senator Black to sit on the Supreme 
Court grows from the nominee’s 
viewpoint on economic and social 
questions. The Alabaman openly is 
an extreme liberal, who believes in 
fighting for his liberalism. No mem- 
ber of the Senate during the New 
Deal years has been so aggressive 
in support of legislation favored by 
the President or so ready to press 
on to new experiments. 


The viewpoint that Senator Black 
would carry to the Supreme Bench 
was shaped early in life. 

As a youth, the boy who later be- 
came a Senator was a member of a 
Southern share-cropper’s family. He 
learned the vicissitudes of existence 
for those far down the economic 
scale. And as a young attorney, the 
man, who received an appointment 
to the Supreme Court at 51, had 
represented organized labor in a 
State where labor organization was 
hazardous. 

There has never been anything 
half-way in the attitude of Mr. 
Black toward economic questions. 

Even before the New Deal he went 
along with Senators LaFoUette and 
Norris. He was active in the battle 
for public development of power at 
Muscle Shoals during the Adminis- 
trations of Calvin Coolidge and Her- 
bert Hoover. He took a prominent 
part in the fight for legislation 
sought by the farm bloc in Con- 
gress during the late 20s. 


A LEFT WING NEW DEALER 
While President Roosevelt was 
making up his mind concerning the 
direction to be taken by his first 
Administration, Senator Black was 
pushing through the Senate his plan 


[Continued on Page 5.] 
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With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


Busy times on both sides of the Capi- 
tol. Proposed radio investigation. 
Rail financing. 


ONGRESSIONAL committees worked last week 
as though the session was just beginning. As 
many as eleven on the Senate side of the Capitol 
and eight on the House side were meeting at the 
same time. most of them considering minor bills 
which individual members hoped to squeeze through 
before adjournment or laying the ground work for 
special studies during the recess. 


Radio: 

The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
asked the Senate for authority to investigate the 
broadcasting industry and charges of maladminis- 
tration by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

Under the resolution, proposed by Senator Wal- 
lace White (Rep.), of Maine, the committee would 
seek to ascertain whether radio stations are unduly 
concentrated and service is inequitable, whether 
the commission has granted monopolistic control of 
stations to chain companies, and whether some 
licenses or usage of frequencies have been trans- 
ferred without official sanction to parties other 
than those originally licensed. 

Other subjects to be studied would include fi- 
nancial transactions by radio stations, relations be- 
tween stations and newspapers, censorship of pro- 
grams, and the purposes to which the air waves 
have been put. 

Although there was no certainty, backers of the 
resolution hoped for action before adjournment so 
the inquiry could begin in the late fall. 


Railroads: 

Winding up its study of the Van Sweringen sys- 
tem, the Senate committee investigating rail financ- 
ing received an estimate that Chesapeake & Ohio 
gross earnings this year: would approximate $4.69 
per share of common stock for a net profit of about 
69 cents. 

Questioning turned on the desirability of paying 
out all profits in dividends, in this case largely 
to a holdng company, or retaining a substantial 
percentage for improvements. 

To distribute every cent in dividends would have 
been unsound a year ago, said R. S. Marshall, vice 
president of the C. & O., “but under the new laws 
(taxing undistributed profits) it might easily be 
sound practice.” 


Testimony was that needed improvements in the » 


road would be made, whether financed from profits 
or borrowing. 

The committee attributed a series of questionable 
acts to the C. & O. in a memorandum presented 
to Robert R. Young, head of the syndicate newly 
in control of the Van Sweringen system, just be- 
fore he left the stand. He noted that all took 
place before the present control was established 
and said improprieties such as charged would not 
be allowed by him. | 

The Pennroad Corporation will be the next sub- 
ject of committee study, probably in a few weeks. 
Preparations also are under way for inquiry into 
affairs of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
and the Southern Railway system. 


Judiciary: 

Indications that legislation affecting the Su- 
preme Court is far from a dead subject came from 
the special Senate committee appointed to investi- 
gate the need for judiciary reform. 

Senator Carl A. Hatch (Dem.), of New Mexico, 
heading a subcommittee to plan a course of action, 
advocated study of Constitutional amendments 
dealing with compulsory and voluntary retirement 
of Justices and the question of outlawing five to 
four decisions. 

The committee may vote this week to conduct 
hearings during the Congressional recess and pre- 
pare recommendations for action early next session. 

The work of this committee will be watched 
closely by opponents of the Supreme Court en- 
largement bill. Although emasculation of that 
measure, until it finally was confined to procedural 
reforms in the lower courts, ended the dispute that 
kept Congress almost at a standstill for months, 
some of its supporters have indicated they hope the 
question will be revived. Senator Hatch was one of 
the moderates in the controversy, not liking the 
Original bill but willing to compromise. 


Law Enforcement: 

The special Senate Crime Investigating. Commit- 
tee, operating under Chairman Royal S. Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, recommended consolidation 
of Government investigating agencies. 

Its report, based on a three years’ study, said 
public opinion. beiieves “there has been a break- 
down in our !aw enforcement agencies and the 
courts.” A recent amelioration of the situation was 
noted, however. 


Changes inStatus of MajorBills 


H. R. 7667, For extension of sugar quotas and creation 
of benefit payments, passed by Senate Aug. 13; Now goes 
back to House for action on amendments 

S. 2478, Omnibus flood control bill, authorizing $24,- 
877,000, for building levees and drainage structure; 
Passed by Senate Aug. 13 and sent to House. 


H. R, 7645, Army Housing bill, authorizing $25,587,057; 
passed by Senate, Aug. 13 and sent to conference. 


S. 2338. Navy Housing bill, authorizing $6,099,057; 
Passed by Senate Aug. 13; sent to the House. The $15,- 
er Oakland Naval Supply Depot is eliminated from 

ill. 

H. R. 8202, Providine for reorganization of executive 
departments and establishing a Department of Public 
Welfare, passed House Aug. 13. 

S. 1685, Wagner-Steagal! housing bill, reported favor- 
ably by House Banking and Currency Committee, with 
$200,000,000 cut off the $725,000,000 Senate-approved meas- 
ure. 

H. R. 4343, Amendment to Federal bankruptcy act. 
President signed, Aug. 12. 

S. 1881, Act for relief of the Consolidated Aircraft 
Corporation. President signed Aug. 13. 

S. J. Res. 57. To authorize national plan for prevention 
and contro] of floods on rivers, develop power resources, 
water and soll conservation. President vetoed Aug. 13. 


Senator Minton 


Senator Barkley 


‘Vice President Garner 
—Harris & Ewing 


“HARMONY DINNER”—SOME DISCORD 


greener harmony was the keynote of the dinner attended by some 60 
Democratic Senators last week. To make sure that their flashlights did not 
startle doves of peace Senator Minton barred photographers from the party. 
The dinner was nominally in honor of the Senate’s new majority leader, 
Senator Barkley, with a hearty tribute for Vice President Garner also. Con- 
strued as a criticism against a certain Senator of late much in the confidence of the White House, was Senator Lewis’ speech in which he said 


Senator Lewis 


“The Senate must beware of those persons who do not have the courage to be good Republicans nor the common sense to be good Democrats. .. .” 


THE DRIVE TO ADJOURN—DELAY FOR WAGE-HOUR 
CONTROL BILL—COTTON LOANS AND A NEW AAA 


5) + 


A victory for reorganization of bu- 
reaus. Approval of court reforms. 
Sugar controversy. 


(pomenes’ manifestly wants to adjourn this 
4 week. Days of bickering, of bargaining be- 
tween the Executive and Legislative branches, 
of having plans set askew by Democrats more 
interested in their individual bills than in the 
administration preferences, have made many of 
the rank and file impatient to be done with it 
for the time. 

Whether their hopes will be realized appears 
still to depend largely on President Roosevelt. 
Already he has retreated from the ultimatum of 
“no cotton loans without accompanying surplus 
control legislation,” contenting himself with as- 
surances that a general farm bill will have first 
call at the next session. (See Newsgram No. 6, 
Page 5.) | 

Whether he will be as amenable on the wage 
and hour bill is another question. Hostility in 
the House Rules Committee so discouraged its 
friends last week that they talked of instituting 
procedure to deprive the committee of juris- 
diction. (See Newsgram No. 2, Page 2.) 


The maneuver would 
be designed to obtain 
IS SOUGHT FOR privileged status for the 
WAGE-HOUR BILL legislation in January. 
The President would rather have the proposed 
Labor Standards Board operating by then. He 
has resources at his disposal to try to keep the 
legislators in the Capital until this job is done; 
but Democratic leaders have yet to learn how 
insistent he will be. If he should insist, it would 
be at the risk of a direct rebuff. 

Pending a clarification of that situation, both 
branches are proceeding to set other matters in 
order for a quick wind-up. The House Rules 
Committee itself, while blocking the wage-and- 
hour bill, voted to permit suspension of the reg- 
ular rules to expedite other legislation. This 
was on adoption of the customary “recess reso- 
lution” which facilitates adjournment. 


PRIVILEGED STATUS 


CONSOLIDATIONS Quick House passage 
OF BUREAUS of the modified Govern- 

ment reorganization bill 
VOTED BY HOUSE illustrated the prevalent 
disposition to ease off. Under it, the President 
would be permitted to consolidate into the reg- 
ular Departments and one new Department— 
of Public Welfare—all the independent agen- 
cies of Government save those having quasi- 
judicial powers like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Senate action may be deferred un- 
til next session. 

The House is expected to enact the bills to 
close income tax loopholes and to promote low 
cost housing with as slight ado this week. Sen- 
ate passage of the tax bill probably will take 
little time. Nor is any insurmountable differ- 
ence between the two branches expected on the 
housing bill which originated in the Senate. 


+ 


Those Senators who take their responsibil- 4 


ities seriously found again last week that they 
had to be on their toes. After being feted at a 
Democratic “harmony” dinner, Senator Alben 
Barkley—the new floor leader—learned to his 
embarrassment that all is not brotherly love 
when it comes to legislating. 


The Senate had just passed the bill permitting 
helium exports for non-military purposes. 
Leader Barkley thought he had allies primed 
to call up next the bill restricting refined sugar 
production. But Senator Robert Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, jumped in first with the 
anti-lynching bill, just what Mr. Barkley had 
hoped to avoid. 


“That was a hell of a ‘harmony’ dinner we had 
last night,” Mr. Barkley exclaimed after losing 
a move intended to defer the anti-lynching 
dispute. 

Subsequently he succeeded in terminating the 
debate, but only at the price of a guarantee that 
the bill would be considered after the general 
farm bill in January. This represented distinct 
progress for the anti-lynching bloc. (See News- 
gram No. 1, Page 2, and transcript of debate in 
Column 5 of this page.) “ 

Vice President Garner cooperated with Sena- 
tor McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, to whip 
through the final draft of the bill for procedural 
reform in the lower courts. Thus, in a matter 
of minutes in both branches, ended for the time 
the controversy over the judiciary caused by 
the President’s proposed enlargement of the 
Supreme Court. The bill went to the White 
House. 

Some more deft maneuvering was attempted 


PLUGGING LOOPHOLES 
Senator Pat Harrison will have the job of guiding 
through the Senate the Treasury’s plan for gathering 
from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 more revenue during 
the next year by tightening the income tax laws. 
The Senator intends to make it harder for wealthy 
individuals to find a way to reduce their taxes by or- 
ganizing personal holding companies and by incorpo- 
rating yachts and estates. He counts on little diffi- 
culty in selling the idea to other Senators. 


Fon the nomination of Senator Hugo Black 


(Dem.), of Alabama, to the Supreme Court. 
Senator Henry Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 
asked at once that he be confirmed in accordance 
with the tradition of so honoring colleagues 
named to office. Senator Hiram Johnson (Rep.), 
of California, protested in time and the nomina- 
tion went to the Judiciary Committee for study. 
(See Newsgram No. 3, Page 3.) 

Few subjects have engendered greater con- 
troversy than the House-approved sugar bill. 
Interests of domestic producers conflicted with 
the Administartion policy opposing undue re- 
striction of imports from Cuba, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. Chairman Pat Harrison, of the 
Senate Finance Committee, sought a solution 
in a luncheon conference with the President. 


Saying he had found 
one, the Mississippian 
wie PASSES placed the bill before the 
AFTER DELAY Senate. Mr. Garner, who 
wants to hie back to Texas soon, put the ques- 
tions on several committee amendments to the 
Senate in rapid-fire order. Then, after the fash- 
ion of his surprise passage of the lower court 
reform bill a week before, he said: 

“Without objection, the bill will be consid- 
ered read a third time and passed.” 


In that instant Senator Andrews (Dem.), of 
Forida, bounded to his feet objecting. Some 
Senators thought the bill had been passed. 


“There was a slight mistake about that,” the 
Vice President told them with a smile. 
chair was about to pass the bill, but had to rec- 
ognize the Senator from Florida.” 

So the debate went on for two days before 
the bill did pass. It may be vetoed in spite of 
Mr. Harrison’s professed optimism. 


SUGAR IMPORT 


THE BARGAIN Another group of Sen- 


THAT ASSURES ators, headed by Mr. 

Harrison’s old foe — 
COTTON LOANS Theodore Bilbo (Dem.), 
of Mississippi—went to the White House with 
hats in hand on cotton loans. They succeeded 
this time. Result: Cotton farmers can look 
for advances of about nine or ten cents a pound, 
and an additional subsidy payment of a few 
cents if they comply with the production con- 
trol bill projected for next winter. | 

It was a case of give and take. The President 
conditioned his lending promise on a promise 
by Congress to get to work on its return on the 
equivalent of the invalidated AAA. The reso- 
lution sped through the Senate. 

‘Both Senate and House showed they can dis- 
patch legislation when of a mind. Within a few 
minutes, the Senate approved a $24,887,000 flood 
control bill and expenditure of more than $30,- 
000,000 more for Army and Navy housing. The 
House in a few hours sanctioned a thorough re- 
vision of the Bankruptcy Act of 1898. 

The leaders were seeking to deal with as much 
of this type of legislation as possible as long as 
conflict over major administration measures left 
a date for adjournment indefinite. Each prob- 
lem settled would mean that much less to cause 
trouble next year, an election year. 


“The 


Field Day in Senate 
Over Lynching Bill 


A question of Federal police power. 
Definition of a mob. Union of 
| States or “State of the Union.’” 


HETHER or not the Federal Government should 

penalize communities that fail to prevent 
lynchings was the subject of spirited debate in the 
Senate last week. The question was not passage 
of the anti-lynching bill itself but whether it should 
be considered now. An agreement was reached 
making it the unfinished business of the Senate 
after a general farm program, already scheduled 
as the first order of business at the next session. 

Although supporters claimed confidently a ma- 
jority in favor of the bill, its opponents maintained 
the offensive in the debate, aiming their argu- 
ment first at the alleged suppression of State 
rights involved and, second, at the exclusion of 
gangsters from the definition of a lynching mob. 
Excerpts from the debate: 

SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.), of Texas: If the Fed- 
eral Government may go into a State to regulate 
State officers in their performance of their func- 
tions under State laws, if it may say to them: “We, 
the Federal Government, will supervise you in the 
discharge of your State functions and your State 
duties as to murder,” why may it not go into the 
the States and regulate theft, regulate highway rob- 
bery, and every other matter that affects either 
the life, liberty or property of the citizen? Would 
the Senator from Indiana advocate a Federal law 
against theft? 


UNCLE SAM AND AUTO THEFTS 


SENATOR MINTON (Dem.), of Indiana: Oh, yes, 
of course, because we already have such a law. 
The Federal Government came to the conclusion 
that the States are not enforcing the law in refer- 
ence to stolen automobiles and enacted a law re- 
lating to stolen automobiles. 

SENATOR CONNALLY: The Senator from Indiana 
is driven to making some kind of argument to 
maintain his position and tries to draw a parallel 
between the interstate transportation of a stolen 
automobile and a crime committed wholly within 
the State. 

SENATOR Boran (Rep.), of Idaho: Under what 
provision of the fourteenth amendment has the 
Federal Government the right to go into a State 
and establish a civil responsibility or civil liability 
between two citizens on the basis of damage done 
by one to the other? 

SENATOR LEWIs (Dem.), of Illinois: My answer 
is that, if we have passed a law under the Consti- 
tution upon the theory of our Government of pro- 
tecting the life, liberty and pursuit of happiness of 
a citizen, and a person in the State violates the 
provision both of the constitutional principle and 
of the fourteenth amendment, which guarantees 
due process of law, he renders himself amenable 
in the form of penalty that has been provided by 
the Federal Government. 


GANGSTER MURDERS AND LYNCHINGS 


SENATOR CONNALLY: If there is a bunch of cat- 
tle rustlers out in Idaho, and a vigilance committee 
catches them and runs them out of the country, 
that vigilance committee would come under the 
law; that would be a mob. But if the same kind 
of men with the same kind of motives organize a 
little gangsters’ association, they can be a mob and 
kill somebody, and they can plead, “We are not 
amenable to the law; we are gangsters,” and they 
will go free. 

SENATOR Lewis: If officers of the law allowed 
any man to be lynched, though he would be called 
a gangster, wnen they could have taken steps un- 
der the criminal laws to bring him properly to trial 
by a court and jury, they would be just as guilty in 
that state of affairs as if the man did not have the 
appellation of gangster. 

SENATOR WAGNER (Dem.), of New York: Gang- 
sters are not in this proposed legislation because 
we are dealing here with lynching. There is ample 
law on the statute books, passed by us in the past 
three years, to apprehend and prosecute racketeers. 
There is no complaint that they are not being 
diligently prosecuted, and in many cases convicted. 
All we are asking is that the unfortunates who are 
now being lynched in some jurisdictions shall have 
the same treatment, namely, to be apprehended, to 
be indicted, to be tried by an impartial judge and 
jury, and then, if they are found guilty, to be sen- 
tenced and punished, or, if innocent, to be dis- 
charged. 


COLLECTING THE FINES 


SENATOR CONNALLY: Under the terms of the 
proposed bill, if three or more persons over in Gary, 
Ind., should seize a citizen on the streets of that 
city and should transport him to Chicago, and then 
in Chicago do some violence to him, everybody in 
the county in which Gary is situated would be 
guilty under the law and subject to pay a penalty. 
Is that evidence of a desire to give the citizens of 
the United States equal protection under the laws? 

Senator GLass (Dem.), of Virginia: Will the 
Senator be good enough to tell me exactly how the 
fine is to be collected? Suppose the taxing power 
of the State or the community declines to levy a 
tax to pay the fine, is the Federal Government to 
be authorized to levy the tax? 

SENATOR Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina: In 
States where county officials have no right to levy 
taxes, would the State legislature then be called 
into session by the Federal Government? 

SENATOR CONNALLY: I think it is the theory of 
those who advocate this bill that whatever is neces- 
sary to be done by exertion of Federal power on 
any Governor or legislature or State judge or State 
officer must be done. 

SENATOR Lewis: We have, I deplore to state, 
reached a point where we have no longer a “Union 
of States,” but we have now a State of the Union. 
I say to the Senator that I deplore the advance, but 
since it has been made I feel it may apply to citi- 
zens’ everywhere and wherever necessary. 

MaJsorIty LEADER BARKLEY, of Kentucky: 
President, I have attempted all during this dis- 
cussion to impress upon the Senate the fact 
that I had no desire to delay or prevent the con- 
sideration of this bill. . . . I should like to suggest 
that the wisest and best way to dispose of this 
question at this time is to make the bill a special 
order for consideration immediately upon the con- 
clusion of the crop-control legislation at the next 
session of Congress. ... 
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CLASH RIVAL FORMULAS FOR SOLVING SURPLUS PROBLEM 


« © 


Return of surpluses. Problem 
again on doorstep of Con- 
gress. Rift among farmers. 


R. ROOSEVELT is being given 
assurance by Congress that it 


+ 1933 the New Deal inaugurated pro- 


will vote early next year to plunge | 


the Federal Government back into 
the task of controlling agriculture. 

In return for that assurance, the 
President is described as ready to 
promise Congress that he will use 
authority already in his possession 
to protect farm income by making 
price fixing loans and by paying 
subsidies. 

Under this agreement, to be bound 
by a concurrent resolution of the 
Senate and House, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will move again into terri- 
tory given up following the Supreme 
Court decision of January 6, 1930. 

Meaning of the deal, in a nutshell, 
simply is this: 

Government will use its finan- 
cial resources to assure farmers 4 
minimum price for the major crops 
that they have to sell, but in return 
for that assurance the Government 
demands the right to exercise con- 
trol over what farmers grow and 
what they sell, with the type of con- 
trol to be determined next year by 
Congress. 

The problem is the same old one 
that has been present since the 
World War. 


THE OLD DILEMMA 

Farmers grow: more cotton and 
wheat and tobacco and hogs than 
they can sell inside the United 
States. They need foreign cus- 
tomers. Those customers must pay 
for what they buy either in gold or 
in goods. Much of their gold long 
ago was drained off and tariffs limit 
the amount of goods they can ship. 
Until 1929 this country loaned for- 
eigners the money with which they 
could buy farm and other products. 
After 1929 loans dried up and so did 
some part of the foreign markets. 


This led to surpluses and surpluses | 


led to depressed prices. 

The Federal Government then 
stepped in, under the Federal Farm 
Board, to stabilize prices by buying 
wheat. and cotton at fixed figures. 
And still surpluses mounted until in 


. crop of hogs and that means 


| duction control with pig killing and 


cotton plowing, and until in 1934 
nature stepped in with drought to 
cut deeply into accumulated sup- 
plies. Drought was repeated in 1936 
and when the Supreme Court up- 


+ 


set the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- | 


ministration scarcely a ripple fol- 
lowed. 


But now all is different again. 


NATURE TAKES A HAND 


This year crops are good. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
on August 9 estimated that the cot- 
ton crop in the American South 
will total 15,593,000 bales this year 
on the basis of August 1 condition. 
The mills of this country, in a boom 
year, consume bare‘y 7,000,000 bales. 

Then on August 10 the BAE esti- 
mated that this year’s corn crop 
would total 2,658,748,000 bushels, or 
a billion bushels more than last 
year. This crop will come to mar- 
ket at a time when there will be 
relatively few pigs and few cattle 
to eat it. Wheat production was 
estimated at 890,419,000 bushels, of 
which 688,145,000 is winter wheat, 
already harvested and 202,274,000 
bushels of spring wheat now being 
harvested. Nearly 200,000,000 bush- 
els will be available for export. 

Short crops abroad and war de- 
mands assure a ready and a profit- 
able market for the wheat crop in 
the opinion of officials of the BAE. 

But cotton and corn are to fall on 
Jess certain markets. Prices have 
been declining in reflection of this 
situation. Cheap corn means that 
in another year there will be a big 
a turn 
in the cycle of livestock prices. 


PRESSURE ON CONGRESS 

So—on the basis of officially esti- 
mated crop prospects—the farmers 
of this country are moving back 
into a position where they either 
must find markets abroad or must 
do something about their situation 
at home. They are putting heat un- 
der members of Congress to induce 
them to open up the United States 
Treasury for their protection. But 
the President insists that if the 
Treasury cash pile is to be used to 
subsidize farmers the Government 
must have a voice in running tne 
business of these farmers. 

Congress is agreeing to the Presi- 
dent’s conclusion. 


Senator Black and the Court 


[Continued From Page 3.] 


fee a mandatory 30-hour week in + 


industry. When this bill of his be- 
came the NRA he voted against it 
on the ground that the legislation 
was not drastic cnough. 

During this time, too, the Ala- 
baman was pushing to a conclusion 
an investigation of ocean-mail con- 
tracts that led to revelations of a 
sensational nature. 

Senator Black was one of those 
who vigorously battled for the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act and who 
favored the Bankhead cotton con- 
trol act with its compulsory regu- 
lation of cotton marketing. During 
the past few days it was his initia- 
tive that set off demands for re- 
vival of price-fixing loans on com- 
modities and to the demand for im- 
mediate revival of controls over ag- 
riculture of the type that a 6-to-3 
majority of the Supreme Court held 
to be in violation of the Supreme 
Court. 


HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD LABOR 

Wage and hour legislation, al- 
ready accepted by the Senate and 
tied up in a parliamentary tangle 
in the House, is the product of Sen- 
ator Black, 

He has voted consistently in 
favor of legislation favored by or- 
ganized labor, and both John UL. 
Lewis, Head of the C. I. O. and 
William Green, head of the A. F. of 
L., quickly threw the full support of 
their organizations behind his nom- 
ination. 

In the Senate, the Alabama Sen- 
ator was a consistent advocate of 
strict Government control over the 
public utility industry. His investi- 
gation of lobbying activities of util- 
ity companies during Senate con- 
sideration of the present Federal 
law calling for gradual break-up of 
holding company units had much 
to do with the enactment of that 
law. 

When it comes to finance and 
taxation, Senator Black also is list- 
ed with the extreme liberals. He- 
believes in using the tax power to 
bring about a redistribution of the 
tncome. 


NO STATES’ RIGHTS DEMOCRAT 
The record shows, above all else, 
that the man that President Roose- 
velt chose to sit upon the Supreme 
Court is a believer in a broad in- 
terpretation and a broad exercise 
of Federal powers. He is no States’ 


Rights Democrat of the usual 
Southern stamp, but a_ left-wing 
New Dealer, who prides himself 


upon his record in favor of liberal 
legislation. 


Mr. Black was among the most ag- 


gressive supporters of the Presi- 
dent’s plan to bring about an en- 
largement of the Supreme Court in 
order to provide justices to sit with 
those over 70 years of age. He was 
one of 20 Senators who voted 
against recommitting the measure 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee 


where death awaited it. 


EFFECT ON COURT’S BALANCE 


That leaves the question of the 
effect this appointment would have 
upon the balance of power within 
the Supreme Court. 


Every sign is that the viewpoint of 
Senator Black is more liberal than 
that of any present member of the 
Court. He holds a view of Federal 
power that would go beyond that 


approved by the liberal minority of | 


the Court. 


The Alabama Senator would take 
the place of Justice Van Devanter, 
who had been one of the bloc of 
four consistently conservative Jus- 
tices. This bloc now consists of Jus- 
tices McReynolds, Sutherland and 
Butler. The Liberal bloc on the 
Court has consisted of Justices 
Brandies, Stone and Cardozo. It now 
has a recruit and with confirmation 
of Senator Black’s nomination, 


would represent four out of the. 


nine Justices. 


Balance of power within the 
Court still would be held by Chief 
Justice Hughes and Justice Roberts. 


PROBLEMS BEFORE THE COURT 


On the cards for Court considera- 
tion during the coming fall and 
Winter are: First, the power of 
the Federal Government to make 
loans and grants of money to local 
governments to be used in building 
power plants; second, the author- 
ity of the Federal Government to 
regulate and to order the simplifica- 
tion of utility holding companies; 
third, the right of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to go into the busi- 
ness of distributing electric power. 


As a Senator Mr. Black has taken 


| a definite stand on these issues and 


almost without exception has taken 
the side of those favoring an en- 
tension of the Federal Government 
powers. 

As a Justice he would be called 
upon to determine the validity of 
the laws that he had supported as 
a Senator. This in itself, raises a 
question that different justices have 
answered in different ways. But, 
definitely, Senator Black on the 
bench would add to the weight of 
liberal opinion. 


Only what to do? 


Here is where the 
and the emotions rise. 


Traditionally the farmers of this | 


country have depended upon for- 
eign buyers to absorb their surplus. 
But to induce those foreign buyers 
to buy in necessary quantities there 
must be concessions to them. These 
concessions would need to take the 
form of downward tariff adjust- 
ments to permit more foreign goods 
to be sold here and a probable re- 
sumption of loans to foreign buyers. 
Congress does not !ike that remedy 
and the State Department has been 
having difficulty applying it through 
the reciprocal trade agreements. 


THE TWO PLANS 


The result is that there is growing 
agre¢ment in Congress that some 


minds clash | 


form of control over production of | =~ 


major crops on American farms is 


| necessary. 


Here again there is a clash. 

At present the country’s taxpay- 
ers are spending $500,000,000 a year 
to encourage farmers to conserve 
their soil. In the process of con- 
servation there is some production 
control because land taken out of 
corn or cotton or wheat is used to 
plant grass, which only indirectly 
adds to the prospect of more food 
for human consumption. 


A group in Congress, headed by — 


—Underwood & Underwood 


IN AGREEMENT—CROP CONTROL LEGISLATION 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace (left) and Albert G. 
Black (right), Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, were 
both strongly in favor of the demands laid down by the President 
that price-pegging cotton loans only be made if Congress gave 

adequate assurance of general farm control surplus legislation. 


Marvin Jones, chairman of the 
House commitiee on agriculture, be- 
lieves that these soil conservation 
payments, coupled with price fixing 
crop loans and augmented with some 


other subsidies, can be used effec- 
tively enough to keep production 
within the limits of consumptive de- 
mand and to protect farm prices. 
But another group in Congress, 


headed by Senator Pope, of Idaho, 
and McGill, of Kansas, accepting 


+ 


the recommendations of the Ameri- | 


can Farm Bureau Federation, be- 
lieves that voluntary controls of this 
kind are not going to be enough to 
keep agriculture in hand. They 
think that if subsidies alone are 
used, individual farmers will 
ways to increase production or to 
continue production at a level which 
will lead to continued surpluses and 
to lower prices. 


CONTROL THROUGH CONTRACTS 

So they are sponsoring a plan to 
bring into use broad Federal Gov- 
ernment controls that would com- 
pel individual farmers to limit the 


find | 


The first school represents the 
viewpoint reflected in the first AAA, 
minus the compulsory controls that 
grew up in cotton and tobacco. The 
second school represents a view- 
point advanced beyond the AAA in- 
to a field of general regimentation 
for agriculture, under which the 
farmer would trade his freedom to 


do as he pleased as an individual 


for 


amount of products they sell, in the | 


event that supplies of commodities 


| grow large and prices fall disas- 
| trously. They would use contracts, 


binding individual farmers to regu- 
late the acreage planted to major 
crops, in return for 
loans and for 
which would guarantee them a defi- 
nite minimum income. Farmers 
who failed to cooperate would be 
compelled to accept quotas for mar- 
keting in the event of crops large 
enough to depress prices below set 
minimum levels. 

When Congress returns in Janu- 
ary the clash will’ be between these 
two schools of farm relief advo- 
cates. 


| 


price-fixing | 
“parity payments” | 


an assurance that the Govérne 
ment would apply a formula guare 
anteeing him a minimum income, 


EVER-NORMAL GRANARY 


Neither President Roosevelt nor 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has 
joined up with either side, although 
agreeing “in principle” with both 
sides. The outcome may be a com- 
promise embodying some features 
of each. All of the plans so far of- 
fered incorporate the idea of Mr. 
Wallace that the Government should 
Store farm commodities to provide 
the country with an “ever-normal- 
granary” for use in time of crop 
shortage, 

Any control plan finally evolved 
will run head on into the Supreme 
Court decision that overturned the 
original AAA. 

Yet Congress is pledging itself to 
go ahead with a renewed experiment 
in the field of agriculture, relying 
on an implied reversal of the Court’s 
reasoning in the AAA case when it 
upheld the Social Security Act. 


Have Company Every Day 


ERE ISONESMALLGROUP of one day’s visitors at the 
main Plymouth plant in Detroit... having the time 
of their lives watching one of the finest car-building jobs 


in the world today. 


Several hundred people each day. .from every statein 
the Union...go through this huge Plymouth plant...ac- 
companied by men who explain the various operations. 


If you were one of our visitors (and we hope you will 
be some day) you’d see...one of the world’s most modern 
automobile plants...equipped with the most modern 
precision machines and tools. You'd see great cars built 
...from the big frames to finished beauty. 


You’d see Plymouth’s special safety features built in 
...the famed, double-action Hydraulic Brakes...the 
roomy, All-Steel Body pillowed on live rubber at every 
point...the beautiful, Safety-styled Interior. 


spections and double checks. 


But what would most impress you...we think...is the 
constant painstaking care that so visibly goes into every 
step of the work...into every one of the countless in-. 


And that is the secret of Plymouth’s most outstand- 
ing characteristic: its extraordinary ability to keep on 
performing brilliantly...to keep on saving you money... 
to stay safe and comfortable and smart-looking...even 
under punishing daily use, for tens and tens of thou- 
sands of miles!—PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


EASY T0 BU 


The Commercial Credit Com- 
pany has made available very 
convenient payment terms through Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler dealers everywhere. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR = Columbia Network, Thursdays, 9 to 10 p. m., E.D.S. $1. Sponsored by Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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Question the Week: 


Boise, Idaho, 
Through L. F. Parsons, Secretary, 
State Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


DAHO is not an industrial State 

and a comparatively small per- 

centage of workers are affected by 
wage-hour Dill. 

Questions 2, 3 and 5: There is little 
data on which to base conclusions in 
general. 

Law will prove vexatious question. 
People of Idaho are generally op- 
posed to Federal jurisdiction of 
wages and hours. There is no pub- 
lice demand, socially or industrially, 
for a wage-hour law in Idaho. We 
have no economic royalists or down- 
trodden laborers. Our free people 
believe in living their lives so that 
they can look their fellow citizen in 
the eye and tell him to “go to hell” 
and do not want that right in- 
fringed upon by Corcoran, Cohen 
et al. 

General opinion in Idaho is that 
these men are largely responsible for 
wishing upon the President hour- 
wage bill, Government reorganiza- 
tion Bill, Norris Bill, all of which do 
not meet needs of Idaho. Eleven 
land grant States of West believe 
majority of our people would appre- 
ciate it if Congress would adjourn 
and give brain-trusters a vacation. 


Idaho invites latter to visit its vast 


primitive area, view its mountains, 
meet its people and learn that we 
need no one in Washington to tell 
us how little we shali work, or how 
much we shall receive for our labor. 


Baltimore, Md., 


Through Henry M. Warfield, 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 


BRIEF statement of our two 
major objections follows: 
First.—That the creation of a fed- 
eral board of five men with power 
to fix different maximum and mini- 
mum hours and wages for individ- 
ual companies, on various bases 
such as geography, population den- 
sity, volume of products, labor 
Standards, etc., etc., creates an eco- 
nomic dictatorship under which no 
American system of business could 
successfully operate regardless of 
the individuals who were selected 
for membership on the board. 


Second.—That the powers of this 
proposed board over intrastate busi- 
ness are so Sweeping, and yet so in- 
definite, that no employer in Mary- 


+ 


land, or elsewhere, who is engaged 
in a local business, could safely de- 
termine in advance whether or not 
his activities were subject to the 
act and therefore likewise subject to 
the many fines and penalties for 
violations which it provides. 


While the revised Senate bill re- 
stricts the authority of the proposed 
board in a number of particulars, it 
Still gives to the board quite drastic 
powers both as to wages and hours, 
the necessary conditions of which 
differ widely throughout the country 
and even throughout the State of 
Maryland itself. This revised bill 
also contains many of the dangerous 
features of the original bill, includ- 
ing the right of the board to order 
(within the new limits therein set 
out) different firms and businesses 
to maintain different wages and 
hours, the determination of the 
board on all questions of fact being 
final and not subject to court re- 
view. 

The general plan to place control 
of wages and hours under a federai 
board, irrespective of the partial 
limitations embodied in any original 
proposal of this type, is a major step 
toward eliminating States’ rights 
and the proper powers of local self- 
government. It embodies a com- 
plete reversal of policies which have 
enabled the United States to be- 
come the greatest industrial nation, 
with the highest wages and the 
Shortest working hours, of any 
country in the world. 


Greensboro. N. C., 


Through Charles M. Ketchum, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

NY attempt to apply arbitrary 

standards uniformly to the com- 
plex structure of commerce, trade, 
and industry in our country is bound 
to have consequences, the ramifica- 
tions of which cannot possibly be 
defined with clarity. 

Do not believe Southern workers 
generally like prospect of being dic- 
tated to by outside authorities on 
matters involving their wage and 
welfare and would prefer to work 
out their own destiny without re- 
mote control. 

No one can say to what extent. 
neighboring industry would be dis- 
located by wage-hour legislation un- 
tilits limits and exemptions are de- 
termined. Under latest proposals 
some Southern industries would be 
affected little, if any, others might 
be disrupted. 

Major industry in this section does 
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HAT would be the probable effect on industry and employ- 
ment if a federal law regulating wages and hours is adopted? 


That remains the Question of the Week with the Black-Con- 
nery bill, approved by the Senate, awaiting approval by the 


House also. 


| To present a country-wide symposium on this question The 


United States News submitted to a representative list of Cham- 
‘|| bers of Commerce in all States these queries: 


i Do you favor or oppose the removal of a sectional 
wage differential in administration of the proposed 


law? 


How will a wage-hour law affect employers of a few 


establishments? 


persons unable to compete with large well-organized 


Do you favor or oppose giving power to a Federal 
Board to judge conditions in your territory in respect to 
minimum wages or maximum hours? 

Will a wage-hour law help or dislocate business in 


| your territory? 


Do you think the proposed law will drive out estab- 
lished industries to new locations? 
What percentage of workers in your territory would 
be affected by the wage-hour law? 
Answers from many Chambers were presented in The United 


| presented herewith. 


||. States News in the issue of Aug. 9. Additional answers are 


not seem to be as concerned about 
the possibility of wage-hour legisla- 
Lion as it is about the paralyzing ef- 
fect which the uncertainty about it 
has upon business as a whole. There 
is a growing conviction that prog- 
ress is being retarded by various 
political influences and that busi- 
ness would adjust itself to new 
social trends more quickly under 
natural economic laws than under 
artificial . legislative stimulants. 
Fixing arbitrary standards of em- 
ployment to apply to millions of 
workers in thousands of occupations 
is like prescribing a standard medi- 
cine to cure all disease. Think it 
can be said generally our workers 
would prefer to diagnose their own 
troubles if any and rely upon their 
own local doctor rather than depend 
upon absent treatment from some 
political practitioners they have 
never seen. 


Tampa, Florida, 
Through Dudley V. Haddock, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 


WAGE differential in favor of 

the South is essential if South- 
ern industry is to continue. For one 
thing, freight rates between South- 
ern producing areas and the more 
populous consuming center of the 
country are lop-sided. Through years 
of effort to secure reasonable rates 
on manufactured commodities into 
the South we have unwittingly built 
a gate which opens only inward. 
Rates to the North and East on 
goods from the South, in many in- 
Stances, are far greater than rates 
on the same commodities over the 
same routes into our territory. 

It must be remembered, also, that 
the efficiency of the average worker 
in the South is considerably less 
than that of the worker in the 
colder climate. The War Depart- 
ment, in 1917-18, ascertained that 
the intelligence of the Negro is ap- 
proximately 65 per cent of that of 
the white man, and it must be re- 
membered that a large proportion 
of the Southern labor is Negro. 
Studies of the performance of Negro 
workers in Southern plants and of 
white workers in identical North- 
ern plants have proved that the ef- 
ficiency of Negro labor is far below 
that of white. The classic example 
is that of the plants of the Ames 
Bag Company, Selma, Ala., and 
Cleveland, Ohio. In one the labor 
is all Negro, in the other all white. 

The wage-hour law would force 
hundreds of thousands of Negroes 
into the ranks of the unemployed 
because, aS was proved during the 
operation of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the moment the pay 
for a job performed by a Negro 
reaches the point where it will at- 
tract a white worker, the white man 
is given the preference. 

The wage-hour law most certain- 
ly. would mitigate against the small 
plant because its volume of produc- 
tion and sales invariably force it to 
live from hand to mouth, with the 
result that operating costs must be 
held to the minimum if it would 
continue to exist. 

We do not favor giving power to 
a Federal board to judge conditions 
with respect to minimum wages or 
maximum hours. Only the people 
of a given area are familiar with eco- 
nomic conditions therein and _ for 
one body to attempt to regulate 
wages and hours on a _ national 
basis seems preposterous. 

A wage-hour law would tend to 
seriously hamper business in Flor- 
ida. It is not generally known, but 
more workers in Florida are engaged 
n industry than in agriculture. I) 


Whether the wage-hour law would 
act to drive out established indus- 
tries is highly debatable. We do not 
think so, in so far as Florida is con- 
cerned. The Black-Connery bill as 
adopted by the Senate was amend- 
ed to exclude certain industries and 
many of the exceptions are oper- 
ated here. 


Bridgeport, Conn., 


Through Robert A. Crosby, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 


HE bill, passed by the Senate, 
fixing minimum wages and 
maximum hours, in my _ opinion 
smacks strongly of class legislation 
in view of the fact that the powers 
granted to the board of five persons 
are so broad as to erable them to 
write specifications for any individ- 
ual industry or section of the coun- 
try as long as they do not contro- 
vert the minimum wage or maxi- 
mum hous. 


* Through political pressure or sec- 
tional hatred, certain types of in- 
dustry could be wiped out in any 
one section of the country. 

Answering categorically your ques- 
tions: 

We favor the removal of a sec- 
tional wage differential in adminis- 
tration of the proposed law. 

Establishment of a wage-hour law 
will affect unfavorabiy employers of 
a few persons who may be unable 
to compete with large, well-organ- 
ized establishments. 

We oppose giving power to a Fed- 
eral board to judge conditions in 
our territory in respect to minimum 
wages or minimum hours. 


A wage-hour law would be dis- 
turbing to business in our territory. 

The proposed law will act to drive 
out established industries if dis- 
cretionary powers are granted the 
board. 


Birmingham, Ala., 


Through L. E. Foster, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 


WV" are definitely opposed to the 
removal of a sectional wage 
differential in the administration 
of a proposed wage and hour law. 
There are many sound and logical 
reasons based on experience and 
fact rather than on theory which 
make necessary a wage differential 
for Southern industry. One of these 
reasons alone would justify the dif- 
ferential; namely, the very unfair 
and discriminatory freight differ- 
ential existing and under which 
manufactured products of the South 
must reach the consuming markets 
of the country. 


It is our opinion that the estab- 
lishment of a wage-hour law will, 
in many cases, force cut of business 
employers of a few persons. 

We are definitely opposed to giv- 
ing power to a Federal board to 
judge conditions in our territory in 
respect to minimum wages and max- 
imum hours. We believe it impos- 
Sible for industries and business in 
the various localities of this country 
to be successfully regulated in this 
respect by a Federal board located 
in Washington. 

We are convinced*that a wage- 
hour law will dislocate business in 
our territory in every line: indus- 
trial, commercial and agricultural. 

We believe that the proposed law 
will tend, in many cases, to drive 
out established industries of new lo- 
cations, and, in other cases, make 


Mobile, Alabama, 


Through R. D. Hays, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 


sectional wage differentials in 
the administration 
and hours law. Most of the indus- 
tries in this section ship their prod- 
ucts to distant markets, and it is 
necessary to maintain our relative 


| operating costs if we are to compete 


on a fair basis with manufacturers 
nearer the markets we serve. It is 
our contention any arbitrary at- 
tempt to put wages on the same 
basis in all parts of the country will 
upset the entire business structure 
of this country, and we are earnest- 
ly requesting that wage  differen- 
tials be maintained for the South 


so that we may maintain our rela- 


' in the South and which make 


lower-priced workers. 


tive manufacturing position in com- 
peting for the markets of the coun- 
try. We feel that we are justified 
in this request by reason of the 
lower Jiving costs and more favor- 
able climatic conditions which exist 
it 
possible for workers to maintain 
satisfactory living conditions while 
operating under wage differentials. 


There are many small plants in 
the South which must have some 
If the wages 
of the less skilled workers are raised 
to an arbitrarily higher Ievel, it will 
cause dissatisfaction among the 
more skilled workers, who will feel 
that their greater merit is not prop- 
erly recognized. We feel that it is 
necessary for many of the smaller 
southern industries to have wage 
differentials for unskilled workers. 

We are opposed to the giving of 
powcr to a Federal board which 


of any wages 


+ would judge conditions in our ter- 


| 
| 


are opposed to the removal of « 


ritory and issue arbitrary orders re- 
garding minimum wages and max- 
imum hours. Our experience with 
the NRA leads us to believe that 
boards will be established which are 
not familiar with southern condi- 
tions and which cannot be familiar 
with all of the factors affecting op- 
erations in the many different indus- 
tries of the country. Some of the 
administrators of the NRA frankly 
admitted that their rulings regard- 
ing operations in the South were 
based strictly on written reports 
and records of conditions here, 
while they had really never been in 
the South personally. 

It is our opinion that a wages and 
hours law will sadly disrupt many 
businesses in the South which, in 
the aggregate, employ large num- 
bers of our workers. 

While most of the skilled workers 
in this section earn more than the 


+ 
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WHAT EFFECT WILL WAGE-HOUR LAW 
HAVE ON BUSINESS AND EMPLOYMENT? 


+ 


minimum prescribed in the proposed 
law, it is a fact that practically 
every industry in this section will 
be affected, since most of them em- 
ploy some unskilled workers, and 
for this type of labor wages are of 
a necessity lower. If an arbitrary 
minimum is fixed at a higher level 
for unskilled labor, it will disrupt 
the entire wage schedule paid other 
workers and work to the serious 
disadvantage of both employers and 
ebployees throughout this territory. 
The Mobile territory is rapidly ex- 
panding its industrial operations, 
and there is close cooperation here 
between employers and employees, 
with a strong feeling of friendship 
and a mutual realization of the 
many problems involved in operat- 
ing industrial plants and maintain- 
ing steady employment. Most of our 
people are native Americans, who 
feel there is only a short gap be- 
tween employers and employees. 


$10,000 PER SHIP 


EXTRA LUXURY 


ONLY ON TWA 


NEW LOW SUMMER FARES 


For Information and Reservations: 


TWA Office 


1381 National Press Bldg., Tel. Notional 1451: Nighi 
Tel. Natienal 7070; or any Hotel, Travel Bureau, 


or Telegraph Office, 
Member National 
Safety Council 
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Royal S. Copeland 


New York Senator-Doctor Seeks 
To Diagnose His Party’s Ills 


OME of the most eloquent testi- 

mony of differences about funda- 
mentals of Government is given in 
Congress without a word of debate. 
An instance occurred last week when 
Royal S. Copeland, the Democratic 
Senator-doctor from New York, in- 
troduced a resolution to write the 
tradition that no President sha!] 
serve more than two terms into the 
Constitution. 

The Senate 
needed no ex- 
planation to 
understand the 
import. Myr. 
Copeland, wh9 
has’ dissented 
frequently from 
major Admin- 
istration poii- 
cies, was show- 
ing by this 

means his op- 
Senator Copeland position to 1. 
third term for President Roosevelt. 

Although he disclaimed any con- 
nection, some colleagues linked the 
action with the Senator’s prepara- 
tions for the most intense struggle 
since his political career began early 
in the century as Mayor of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. The next day he 
was entered as a candidate for both 
major party nominations, to de 
mayor of New York. New ‘Dezel 
sympathizers oppose him on both 
tickets. 

The usual jovial manner was miss- 
ing when Senator Copeland talked 
the situation over with reporters in 
his office on Capitol Hill. Brush- 
ing back his unruly gray hair, he de- 
clared the American government to 
be no longer democratic “with a big 
‘D’ or with a small ‘d.’” 

“It is largely personal, dictated 
by the White House,” he said. 

Social and economic ills, in the 
New Yorker’s view, should be 
diagnosed and remedies applied with 
the objectivity applied by capable 
doctors to bodily ills. 

“There are some ‘doctors’ who of- 
fer immediate cure-alls for every 
physical ailment,” he said in attack- 
ing the Supreme Court enlargement 
bill. “There can be no excuse for 
a like process in attempting. to cure 
our social ailments. Public opinion 
condemns both.” 

The young Copeland was gradu- 
ated from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1889 as a specialist in the 
eye and ear. Severa: years as Com- 
missioner of Health in New York 
City under Mayor Hylan made him 
nationally known. His medical chit- 
chat became a standard feature in 
the Hearst press. His picture with 
the inevitable red carnation in the 
coat lapel identified him to millions. 

When proposals of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst for Senator and Alfred 
E. Smith for Governor in 1922 ran 
up against Mr. Smith’s refusal to 
agree, Dr. Copeland became Sena- 
torial nominee. He won easily and 
has served ever since. 

One of his particular projects 


+ has been the reduction of juvenile 


crime and “the harmonizing of in- 
dividual and social aims” by the 
schools. 

“There is no reason to call upon 
the wise men to decide what is 
really our social obligation,” Senator 
Copeland once said. “There can be 
no doubt that there is supreme need 
for education of all the people, 
young and old, education that will 
enable them, as individuals and as 
citizens, to meet the ever-changing 
demands for decision and action.” 


Hamilton Fish 


New Yorker Carries Into Congress 
Aggressiveness of His Football Days 


N his Harvard football days, Hamil- 

ton Fish, made an All-American 
football name for himself as a 
tackle who lunged into the thick of 
almost every play. 

For 19 years now as the Republi- 
can Representative from President 
Roosevelt’s home district in New 
York, he has played in the political 
eame with a like vigor. The latest 
illustration was had when he joined 
other minority members of the 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency to protest further Treas- 
ury purchases of gold “until by in- 
ternational agreement currencies 
are harmonized.” 

“We de- 
mand.” they 
said in words 
that sounded 
like Mr.. Fish 
arraigning the 


on the House 
floor, ‘that the 
now en- 


tombed in 
Kentucky oe 
applied to re-. 


duction of the 
public debt, 
cr, as rapidly as may be done with- 
out inflation, be otherwise returned 
to the welfare of.mankind.” 

The tall, broad New Yorker has 
interested himself especially in 
monetary questions and foreign re- 
lations. 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

No small part of the position he 
holds in the public eye is due to 
activity on behalf of the veterans. 
An Infantry major himself in 
Francs, he was ¢cited for bravery. 

Politically, Mr. Fish considers 
himself a “liberal” Republican. He 
bolted with Theodore Roosevelt in 
1912 but has been back in the fold 
of the G.O.P. ever since. He first 
achieved national prominence in 
1928 when he headed a Congress in- 
vestigation of ccmmunist activities 
in the United States. 

President Roosevelt’s Hyde Park 
home is in Mr. Fish’s Congress dis- 
trict but Mr. Fish is politically and 
personally opposed to the New Deal. 
He reseived hundreds of letters 
from various sections of the country 
as a result of his statements favor- 
ing the investigation of the Presi- 
dent’s income tax payments, in view 
of what the President had _ said 
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ator-to-be came into frequent con- 
tact with the “little men” of the city. 
He made it his business to know 
them more in campaigning success- 
fully for his first political office, 
that of prosecuting attorney, in 
1915. 


Gradually his philosophy was ma- 
turing. War service in the artil- 
lery interrupted his chosen career. 
The armistice was signed while he 
was at Fort Sill in Oklahoma; and 
Captain Black returned to Birming- 
ham to begin again. 


It was then that he met and mar- 
ried Miss Josephine Foster, daughter 
of a prominent physician. Two 
boys and a girl were born to them, 
the daughter only three years ago. 

Opponents belittled the slightly- 
known Black as “just another dam- 
age suit lawyer” when he announced 
for the Senate in 1926. He just 
kept traveling around, speaking. 
Powers in the Ku Klux Klan, then a 
real factor, liked him and rejoiced 
when he won. 

At first in the Senate, Mr. Black 
left the talking to his Alabama col- 
league, Tom Heflin. He worked 
more with the independent Norris 
of Nebraska, on legislation for Gov- 


about others accused of tax avoid- 
ance. 

“Pitiless publicity impartially” was 
Mr. Fish’s viewpoint, as he ex- 
pressed it, and he particularly de- 
nied there was anything vindictive 
about it. 

Representative Fish’s great grand- 
father was a colonel under Wash- 
ington. His grandfather was gov- 
ernor of New York, Senator and 
Secretary of State under President 
Grant. His father was speaker of 
the New York State Assembly and 
served in Congress. Mr. Fish plays 
tennis and golf, mixes with all sorts 
of people in traveling, and is two- 
fisted in his likes and dislikes. 


and with the late Tom Walsh of 
Montana, on investigations. 

Before long he made a reputation 
aS an aggressive, adept investigator 
in his own right. It was this skill, 
as he sat there chewing a long ci- 
gar and asking seemingly pointless 
questions which would lead to major 
disclosures, that resulted in his ap- 
pointment to conduct investigations 
of lobbying and ocean and air mail 
contracts. 

The industrial growth of Birming- 
ham, meanwhile, increased his in- 
terest in labor legislation. He 
piloted a 30-hour-week bill to Sen- 


ate passage early in the Roosevelt 
Administration, and has been con- 
tending for such regulation ever 
since, 

Whenever protests have been 
made that either labor or farm leg- 
islation of the Administration vio- 
lates the Constitution, Senator 
Black has contended emphatically 
with the President that the Federal 
Government has not only the right 
but the duty to deal with “national 
problems.” The Supreme Court in- 
validation of the AAA aroused him 
to say “this means 120,000,000 peo- 
ple are ruled by five men.” 


Again, in arguing that the Su- 
preme Court should be enlarged, he 
said the Constitution for years “has 
been to all practical purposes what 
Justices Van Devanter, McReynolds, 
Butler, Sutherland and Roberts said 
it was.” 

The views of the liberal Justices, 
Brandeis, Stone and Cardozo, are 
more to the Senator's liking. From 
time to time he has cited their dis- 
sents in arguing that the courts 
should interpret the Constitution as 
a flexible document, capable of be- 
ing adapted to changing conditions. 

The chair to which President 


Roosevelt nominated him will be 
next to that of Justice Roberts, who 
wrote the AAA decision. Mr. Black’s 
friends are talking already about 
how different he will find proceed- 
ings in the Supreme Court confer- 
ence chamber from the rough-and- 
tumble of politics. 

Justices of the Supreme Court 
live an almost cloistered life. Apart 
from his Senatorial duties, Mr. 
Black is accustomed to that. He 
dislikes “society.” His play is with 
the children. Long walks provide 
his exercise and reading his relax- 
ation. 
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HENRY FORD believes what business men need 
is a good low-cost delivery unit. And because he 
believes it, he builds it! 

People used to expect quick service. Now, 
they demand it! When Mrs. Jones orders a dozen 
eggs right away... she means right away... 
not when her grocer gets enough more orders to 
make up an efficient load. If Mr. Smith needs 
2000 gallons of fuel oil by noon... he means 
12 o'clock ... not whenever the tank truck hap- 
pens to be in the neighborhood. 

To meet the demands for fast service at low 
cost, Ford now offers a choice of two engine sizes. 
With the 85-horsepower V-8, you can deliver a 
heavy load right on time ... yet the cost is low, 
considering the weight of the load and the 


Rush us 2000 gal- 
Jons of fuel oil by 
noon. 


speed of the truck. With the thrifty new 60-horse- 
power V-8, you can deliver a light load and still 
have a good chance of making a profit! ¢ 

Every type in the Ford V-8 Truck and Com- 
mercial Car line is available with the 85-horse- 
power V-8 engine. Those types commonly used 
for light delivery work are available also with 
the 60-horsepower engine. Your Ford dealer will 
be glad to talk with you about your needs and 
arrange an “on-the-job” test without cost or 
obligation. Call him today and set a date to try 
a Ford V-8 Truck or Commercial Car under your 
own operating conditions. 


@ Convenient, economical terms through the Authorized 
Ford Finance Plans of the Universal Credit Company. 
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Cartoonist Sykes jor the Ledger Syndicate. 


A Slight Difference of Opinion 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. The Federal Treasury Deficit 


2. Ban on Long Freight Trains? 


3. The Ethics of War Gas 


HE Treasury deficit of $250,000,000 for July is 

viewed by all commenting newspapers as dis- 
couraging in view of the fact tnat recovery has 
been under way for some time now, and that the 
Government has promised a technically balanced 
budgct. 

The deficit is shown to be greater than that of 
the first month in the last fiscal year, although 
the more favorable comments accept as reasonable 
the position that Government expenditures for the 
month included $125,000,000 under “transfer to 
trust accounis,” and the bookkeeping involved also 
was affected by reduced repayments from several 
“revolving funds” of Federal loan agencies. 

Criticisms in some instances are based on the 
Twentieth Century Fund's recent recommenda- 
tion that nothing but “dire emergency” should be 
permitted to prevent a balanced budget this year. 


The Length of Freight Trains 


HE bili passed by the Senate, limiting freight 
trains to 70 cars, finds scant support in the 
press. This restriction, urged by. railway labor 
unions as a measure to insure greater safety to 
‘the workers, is viewed by nearly all commenting 
editors as solely a make-work proposition. 
The arguments advanced against the bill are 
that the increased expense would handicap the 
railroads in their struggie for their share of the 


Cartoonist Brown in the Knozville Journal 


The President's Usual Double Offering 


transportation business; that owing to 
equipment it is not needed for 
freight trains. 


Others argue that agiicultural interests would 
suffer from increased freight charges as the in- 
creased expense would be reficcted in increased 
freight charges; thai prices would be unsct in the 
coal trade; that the ultimate result might be fewer 
jobs for trainmen. 


modern 
safe operation of 


The Use of Gas in War 


OMMENTING newspapers are almost equally di- 
vided in respect to the President’s veto of a 
bill that would have changed the name of the 
“Chemical Warfare Service” to “Chemical Corps.” 
Those who approve agree that no emphasis should 
be placed on this phase of the aimy’s work. In 
the main they describe the use of gas in warfare 
aS a.“throwback to savagery.” 

On the other side it is argued that it is absurd to 
give attention to the particular name by which 
such activities are conducted inasmuch as gas is 
a recognized type of offense and defense in mod- 
ern warfare; styled by many as more effective 
and less lethal than high explosives and bullets. 

Looking forward to the next war, many editors, 
discussing the use of gas, declare that its effec- 
tiveness will be much greater than in the World 
War. Some editors agree with opinions expressed 
by some army men that gas is not more to be 
condemned than other lethal weapons, but most 
insist that it is because non-combatants can not 
easily be protected from such an offensive. 


THE COURT APPOINTMENT: HOW EDITORS VIEW IT 


+ U 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S nomination of 

Senator Hugo L. Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
to take the place on the Supreme Court left 
vacant by Justice Van Devanter’s retirement di- 
vided the press 1n a manner reminiscent of the 
controversy over the plan for reforming the 
court. 


Senator Black was a bitter-end supporter of 
the plan and has supported New Deal measures 
practically 100 per ceht. 

Nearly all commenting editors see the nomi- 
nation as an astute move toward attaining the 
long-range objectives of the Administration. 
The majority express satisfaction that six such 
appointments can not be made, as envisaged 
under the court reform plan. A minority ap- 
prove of the selection as a strengthening of the 
liberal group among the justices. 


“Mr. Black’s appoint- 
ment,” declares the New 
OF REVIVING New York Times (Ind.- 
COURT ISSUE Dem.), “amounts to a no- 
tice that the President stands firmly for the 


EVIDENCE SEEN 


plan to enlarge and reshuffle the Supreme 
Court.” 
“Senator Black’s record at the bar,” says the 


New York Herald-Tribune (Ind., Rep.), “offers 
not the slightest qualification for the high of- 
fice to which the President would elevate him. 
The nomination is an affront to the court and 
to the people.” 

“Professionally, Senator Black has no eligi- 
bility to a seat on the highest court in the 
United States,” asserts the Washington Post 
(Ind.). “But politically his claim to the favor of 
Mr. Roosevelt is persuasive.” 


“It is strictly a New Deal appointment,” in 
the judgment of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Dem.), while the Omaha World-Herald (Ind.) 
states: “It is with bared teeth the Presi- 
dent flings his nomination in the face of his 
foes. And the choice is aclever one. It at once 
puts the Senate at a great and embarrassing 
disadvantage. For Hugo Black is a member of 


influence on him. 


¢ 


CHAIR DESIGNED 


FOR 
Six ADDITIONAL 
JUSTKES BY 
CowaT Bill. 


Cartoonist Duffy in the Baltimore Sun. 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye!! Hear Ye''! 


the club in good standing. One can imagine 
Mr: Roosevelt laughing up his sleeve.” 

“Whatever else may be said,’ observes the 
Cincinnati Enquirer (Ind.), “it must be recog- 
nized that this appointment fully justifhes the 
fears of the many who were unwilling to give 
Mr. Roosevelt authority to appoint six justices 
in a row.” 


appened, € oston 
OVER OF Globe (Ind.) recalls, 


COURT EXPERIENCE “that a new man on the 


court has modified his attitude after taking his 
place, the older members exerting a restraining 
If Mr. Black becomes an as- 
sociate justice, he will find himself in the com- 
pany of three very vigorous liberal minds. It is 
therefore unsafe to predict that he will be toned 
down by being a member of the tribunal.” 
“Mr. Roosevelt wished a new member of the 


Supreme Court whose record indicated that he 
would have no serious constitutional difhcul- 
ties with any kind of New Deal legislation, and, 
of course, he also wished such an appointment 
to go through the Senate with little or no plain 
speech,” points out the Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
(Dem.). “In these circumstances, it is comfort- 
ing to recall that Mr. Black knows the value of 
self-improvement.” 

“Black will be a judge of the Holmes-Bran- 
deis point of view,” predicts the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser (Dem.), “and that is why the 
President chose him. But he will justify the 
association of his name with Holmes and Bran- 
deis, not by ‘yessing’ his way through life, but 
by a strictly intellectual performance. As a 
judge of the law, he will be true to his better 
instincts, and so in the end reflect glory and 
honor on his native Alabama.” 

“The court views of the President having be- 
come well known,” says the Kansas City Star 
(Ind.), “it is not at all surprising that the 
Black appointment should have been made. If 
the President wanted a spokesman on_ the 
Supreme bench, he would have it in Black. If 
he wanted a liberal and ‘new blood,’ he would 
have that, too.” 


DEFENSE FOR 
NOMINATION 


“We fear Mr. Black 
may not prove the great 
judge,” asserts the Bir- 
OF A LIBERAL mingham (Ala.) Age- 
Herald (Dem.). “We think Mr. Roosevelt at 
this time of extreme feeling, did no service to 
the judicial ideals of this country in appointing 
aman about whom much of that feeling centers. 
But even so, we hold to faith in Hugo Black's 
fundamental sincerity and his broad mental 
caliber.” | 

“The country neither expected nor desired,” 
in the view of the Washington (D. C.) Daily 


News (Ind.), “that the President, facing his first 


opportunity to place a justice on the Supreme 
Court, should select a reactionary. He is en- 
titled to do what other Presidents have done— 
to fill vacancies with judges whose social and 
economic philosophy is of the same type as 
their own. The Senator's record as a liberal, 
however, can hardly be described as spotless.” 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Editor's Note: Letters of com- +. 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 


and by refcrring to the Madison Notes + 
one will learn that although four dif- 
ferent attempts were made in the scerct 
convention of 1787 to secure insertion 
in the Constitution, which was then be- 


Michelson 


himself over the radio.... 
whether Mr. 
chine operates at all. 
west cannot notice it. 


explaining Mr. 
stand in simple words such as he used 
I often wonder 
Michelson’s publicity ma- 
We in the North- 


Roosevelt's * A Clergyman’s Appreciation 


Sir:—I most heartily subscribe to the 
sound economic doctrines you are giving 
the people. Your periodical should be 
in the hands of every American citizen. 


Eventf initials only are to be printcd, 
letiers must be signed and address 
given, 


The South’s Industrial Problem 

Sir:—Your editorial on “The South 
Discovers the New Deal” was, but for 
an undercurrent of sarcasm, very splen- 
did. It has certainly been amazing to 
me that the New Deal has been able to 
“pull the wool over our eyes” for lo, 
these many years. 

However, you did not get our view- 
point exactly. The South is extremely 
anxious to pay high wages, but the tariff 
wall of freight rates, which in many in- 
stances prohibits the flow of our goods 
into the rest of the United States and 
burdens all our industry, absolutely for- 
bids wages equal to those of the East. 
It is absolutely necessary that we have 
some compensating factor to offset the 
freight differentials, and wage differen- 
tials is the only possible answer. 

Let it be remembered, however, that 
the South is not a labor-sweating sec- 
tion, as it is not questioned that living 
costs are very much lower here than 
in other sections of the country, but for 
which the South would truly be hope- 

If the New Deal had any love for the 
South and wanted to do something other 
than send us back to the farm by means 
of AAA checks and TVA pumps and 
washing-machines, they could have used 
some means to bring about equitable 
freight rates based on actual costs of 
moving freight. ... The New Deal could 
bring prosperity in the South overnight. 
A study of all its legislation as a whole 
Will convince an open mind that it is 
only a “raw deal” for the South. 

RICHARD HAIL BROWN. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
x* 


A Drastic Formula 

Sir:—The Supreme Court question 
may be reduced to this: Has the Court 
a constitutional right to nullify an Act 
of Congress? It certainly has not, The 
Constitution does not vest it with that 
power either directly or by implication, 


ing framed, of a clause authorizing the 
Court, and vesting it with power to 
nullify acts of the legislative body, every 
such effort was emphatically de- 
feated. ... 

Most people wrongly believe that the 
members of the Court are appointed for 
life. This is not so. Sec. 1 of Article 3 
of the Constitution reads that they “shall 
hold their offices during good behavior.” 

Now the members of the Court who 
rule an Act of Congress void are guilty 
of an ultra vires act. Is that good be- 
havior? The President, therefore, should 
remove the offending members under 
Article 3 of the Constitution, which 
would be perfectly constitutional on his 
part. Of course, the advice and consent 
of the Senate would be necessary. This 
would be an immediate and effective 
remedy as members of the Court would 
be more careful in future, fearing re- 
moval from office... . 

I do not fear dictatorship at the hands 
of Mr. Roosevelt. He is trying hard to 
bring about a better day, and better con- 
ditions for a much oppressed people. The 
people are with him, and he is opposed 
only by the reactionaries, wAcse day is 


about gone. They are now singing their 
swan song. R. W. HADDEN. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Not Enough Publicity Work? 


Sir:—The question could be raised of 
Mr. Charles Michelson’s publicity value. 
Here is a man who you Say receives $25,- 
000 from a powerful political party which 
is deeply in debt, having the reputation 
of a publicity wizard, and yet every time 
the Administration needs publicity at the 
worst, “all is quiet” on the Eastern front. 
Take the battle on the Court issue. Mr. 
Roosevelt's opposition practically domi- 
nated all newspapers, magazines and 
radio, besides loading the mails with 
propaganda. I am firmly convinced that 
the broad masses of the population 
loyally held with Mr. Roosevelt and are 
disgusted with the treatment he received 
in Congress. During the entire time of 
the controversy, I have not seen a single 
piece of lilerature originating from Mr. 


It scems strange 
that this man should be worth $25,000, 
when recently he let down our Presi- 
dent in a defeat that was entirely un- 
deserved and when, in fact, no effort 
was made to rally the support of the 
people, which was there for the asking. 
St. Paul, Minn. WOLFRAM HILL. 
x * 


More Yet to Come? 

Sir:—The United States News deserves 
the heartfelt thanks of the loyal citizens 
of the entire United States for your de- 
cided stand on Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
Court packing attempt. Wonder what 
will be the next hare-brained scheme? 

CARROLL C. STANHOPE. 
Montgomery, Vt. 
x * 


Greater President Than Lincoln 
Sir:—I think you are wrong when you 
think our President, F. D. R., is the least 
bit selfish in what he docs. He is just 
for the general welfare and he is more 
for our Constitution than Mr. Lincoln 
ever was or ever could have been. It 
is true Mr. L. was for the Union, but 
F. D. R. is for the people, and that is 
our Government, DR. J. T. MILLS. 
Sasakwa, Okla. 
x * 
Greatest We Ever Had 
Sir:—Roosevelt is the greatest Presi- 
dent we ever had, He lost the Supreme 
Court fight for the present. But he is 
right about the Supreme Court. 
Oregon, Ill. F. M. BONSACK. 
* * 


White House Reorganization 
Sir:—What this country needs 1s not 
six assistants for the President with a 
“passion for anonymity.” but one sub- 
stitute with a passion for common sense. 
Marion, Ill. 
x « * 


“A Drag On Society?” 

Sir:—There is such a thing as intecl- 
ligent conservation as also progressiv- 
ism, but you are entirely reactionary— 
in other words a drag on society. 

R. C. DERICKS. 


ARNO BRATTEN. 


Medora, Ind. REV. JOHN ASHER. 
x «re 


The President and Congress 

Sir:—So much is appearing in the 
papers about President Roosevelt hold- 
ing Congress in session until it has acted 
on the bills he wants passed that I am 
wondering just what authority he has 
under the Constitution to seek to force, 
coerce or intimidate our Representatives 
to remain in session until he says Con- 
gress may adjourn. I do not find in the 
Constitution any provision that gives the 
President authority to demand the en- 
actment of any bill into law. The Presi- 
dent may recommend to the Congress 


-such bills as he deems expedient, bul his 


authority ceases upon such recommenda- 

tion. I am wondering just why Congress 

must remain in session until the Presi- 

dent's “must” bills are disposed of and 

he gives his consent to adjourn. 

Falconer, N. Y. MERRITT B. HALE. 
x * 


Wielding the ‘Big Stick?” 
Sir:—Congressmen have been intimi- 
dated into aiding the President against 
their will, having granted him these huge 
campaign “relief funds,” they find him 
using them as a club drawn over their 
heads with the threat, “Do as I tell you 
or face the next primary!” That’s the 
whole secret of his power over Congress. 
It. certainly was gratifying to see some 
of our Congressmen and Scnators, re- 
gardiecss of partyism and his big stick, 
defving him. ... But he will still go on 
advertising to be “forced” into the next 
campaign as the savior of America. 
Oldtown, Ky. C. B. STUART. 
x * * 


Not Going to Vote Any More 

Sir:—I am so disgusted with the way 
things are going in Washington. ... I 
have quit even reading the daily papers. 
... IT am not even going to vote again. 
What good does it do any of us? We 
never get what we vote for. And this 
thing.of trying to put the Supreme Court 
out of business is the last straw. 
Harveysburg, Ohio. FRANK S. TRIPP. 


Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


Just Fadin’ Away to Nothing! 


Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 
1. The Commodity Dollar 


2. Farm Subsidy Problem 


3. Flood Control vs. Power Rights 


4. Numbering war Jobless 


N THE monetary discussion between Senator El- 
mer Thomas, inflation advocate, on one side, 
and the Federal Reserve Board on the cther, over 
the proposal to establish a commodity dollar, the 
press in general supports the policy of the Reserve 
Board in opposition to the commodity dollar. 

Agreement with the Reserve Board is voiced on 
the ground that its policy would scek stability by 
putting emphasis on taxes and a balanced budget. 
A balanced budget is viewed by most editors as a 
necessary start in any campaign to create a better 
monetary standard for the nation. 

Many also argue that adherence to a fixed gold 
content for the dollar has ever been the best method 
of keeping price fluctuations at a low point and of 
maintaining confidence in the currency. 


Crop Loans and Controls 


EDERAL crop control ‘is expected and approved 
by 42 per cent of newspapcrs commenting on 
the President’s ultimatum that crop loans to peg 
prices will be made only if controls be accepted. 
The present decline in farm prices is the basis of 
arguments advanced by this minority. 

The opposition argues that the plan has been 
tried and has failed, especially in the control of 
cotton. 

It is contended that no nation by itself can Ax 


1 CAN HAROLY 
TURKE Dae 
id 


Cartoonist Homan for the United Feature Syndicate. 


But It Is Hasty Pudding! 


commodity prices. It is also asserted that the ave 
erage farmer will not submit to regimeniation. 


New England Flood Control 


EGISLATION in Congress dealing with flood con- 
trol in several New England States excites con- 
troversy in the press because of the linking of 
flood prevention with the purposes of the Federal 
Government to develop hydroelectric systems. 
Favorable comment by 26 per cent of comment- 
ing newspapers is based on the ground that the 
Federal Government has engineering experts best 
fitted to deal with all aspects of the question. 
But it is the judgment of 74 per cent that the 
States should control their own water power and 
should not surrender their rights. It is argued 
that use of streams for power production under 
Federal policies would interfere with the desire to 
impound waters to check floods. 


Counting the Unemployed 


Geats approval of a census of the unemployed 
is indorsed fully by 65 per cent of the com- 
menting newspapers, which welcome the proposal 
aS a project greatly needed, one that should con- 
tribute greatly to future effective handling of the 
unemployment problem. 

Criticism voiced against the bill is mostly con- 
fined to the details of the plan, not to its main 
purpose. Chief objection is to the provision that 
the census work be done by persons on relief. 
Many feel that more skill is required for the job, 
that the canvassers should meet the requirements 
of a civil service examination. 
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« 


A neighborly deal in warships. 
Fighting in the Orient. 
Spanish armies face mutinies. 


UFFLING the surface of Uncle 

Sam’s good-neighborly relations 
in this hemisphere was a misunder- 
standing, so the State Department 
explained, at the end of a week’s 
discussion of its proposal to lease 
six decommissioned destroyers to 
Brazil for training purposes. 


But grimmer was the interruption 
in naval routine which resulted in 
cancellation of a scheduled visit of 
five American men-of-war to Japan 
this autumn and the dispatching of 
the cruiser “Augusta,” flagship of 
the Pacific fleet, to Shanghai, where 
real but undeclared warfare raged 
between Japanese troops and de- 
fending Chinese soldiers. | 


The loan of destroyers to Brazil | 


was proposed in a resolution intro- 
duced last week into Congress. The 
only payment asked was marine 
insurance on the vessels involved. 


‘GOOD NEIGHBOR’ POLICY 
Proposed in the guise of a step to 

further the American “good neigh- 

bor” policy in this hemisphere, the 


project roused an unexpected storm | 


of protest from other Latin-Ameri- 


can countries, particularly Argen- | 


tina. 


There the press voiced fears that | 


the balance of sea power in South 
America would be upset. And, it 
was demanded, if Brazil’s expressed 
fears of her raw materials being 
menaced by foreign aggression were 
great enough to demand such an 
American strengthening of her navy, 
was this not a matter of sufficient 
concern to call for invoking the con- 
sultative pact adopted by the 1936 
Inter-American conference, under 
which the signatory nations agree to 


confer with each other in time of = 


danger? 


Surprise was expressed at the se- | 
crecy of the transaction. Suggestion | 
was made that it violated Article 22 | 


of the 1936 Treaty of London pro- | 


hibiting the transfer of warcraft | 


from one navy to another. 


FOR PEACE; NOT FOR WAR 


It was then Secretary of State 
Hull’s turn to be surprised at the 
opposition his move had _ excited. 
In the face of Argentine protests, 
he announced postponement of fur- 
ther action. 

-He explained that the ships, re- 
capturable by the United States at 
any time, were not to be used 


| against any power with which the 


United States was friendly. Fur- 
thermore, a similar loan, he de- 
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fit every purse. 
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This Seal is 
an Unbroken 


romise! 


The Mark of Merit stands for fine whiskies 
priced right. There is a Schenley whiskey to 


The Mark of Merit stands for fine whiskies 
backed by consistent, honest, advertising. 
Schenley believes that the first duty of an 
advertisement is to fell the truth. Schenley 
practices “truth in advertising.” 


The Mark of Merit stands for sound, time- 
tested, trade policies. Schenley has never be- 
lieved and will never believe in fly-by-night 


The Mark of Merit stands for fine whiskies 
that have won public confidence. 


We of Schenley regard the Mark of Merit as 
an unbroken pledge of quality. Let it be 
your buying guide to fine wines and liquors. 


THE HOUSE OF 


SCHENLEY 


SCHENLEY PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


The Mark of Merit stands for fine whiskies 
made from first-rate ingredients! Schenley 
maintains quality regardless of the cost of the 


—Wide World 


“GOOD WILL WARSHIPS” 


Although Secretary of State Hull ex- 
plained that the proposal to lease de- 
commissioned United States destroy- 
ers to Brazil for training purposes was 
applicable to all other Latin-American 
countries, protests to the State De- 
partment from the “good-neighbors” 
to the South, Argentina especially, 
caused a postponement of further 
action. 


Senator Johnson 


¢clared, was available to any other 


American power on like terms. 

In the Senate, the policy was de- 
fended by Senator Pittman (Dem.), 
of Nevada, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. But 
as spokesman for a critical element, 
(Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, ironically commented on the 
“good neighbor’ justice” of furnish- 
ing other nations warships “to blow 
some of their friends out of the 
water or prepare their young men 
for war.” 


REACTION IN EUROPE 

Back of the new move was un- 
derstood to be apprehension regard- 
ing German commercial aims in 
Brazil—and fears also of possible 
German colonial ambition there. In 
Europe protests at the new Ameri- 
can policy were reechoed particu- 
larly in the Reich. The German 
press was also aroused by reports 
that a Russian commission was ac- 
tively pushing efforts to have three 
battleships built in the United States 
for the Soviet Government. 

This report came out while Mos- 
cow Officials were hailing the closer 
rapprochement of the United States 
and Russia, signalized by promul- 
gation of a new Russo-American 
commercial treaty, and Secretary 
Hull was answering attacks on the 
treaty by American interests, par- 
ticularly anthracite producers. They 
objected to permission for Russian 
tax-free imporiation of 400,000 tons 
of coal during the coming year. 

“Paid propaganda,” and “Smoot- 
Hawleyism run to seed” were Mr. 
Hull’s  characterizations of these 
protests. The treaty would limit 


—+ 


rather than expand coal importa- 
tion, he said. 


EXPORTS OF SCRAP METAL 

Meanwhile in the Senate, Senator 
Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, was 
demanding an embargo on greatly 
increased American exports of scrap 
metal, half of which, he said, is go- 
ing to Japan. Except for the scrap- 
mongers’ profits, the only return we 
may expect, he declared, “is the 
probability that one day we may 
receive some of our own metal im- 
bedded in the bodies of our sons.” 

“I do not know how many inno- 
cent women and children have been 
murdered in Spain by instruments 
of death fashioned from scrap metal 
exported from this country,” he said, 
“but we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that we are assisting these 
merchants of death at the nation’s 
expense.” 

Practically every other nation ex- 
cept the United States has restricted 
exportations of this basic war ma- 
terial, he asserted. 


CHINA’S PLIGHT; IS IT WAR? 

Sending of a warship to Shang- 
hai recalled the days in 1932 when 
Japan conquered that city while 
fleets of other countries stood by 
to rescue their nationals and to see 
that their territorial apportionments 
of the city were not invaded. 

The incident which brought this 


| Japanese invasion was the slaying 


of a Japanese naval lieutenant and 
a seaman in the outskirts of this 
chief commercial metropolis of 
China. It provided a threat to 
China more direct and immediate 
than the conflict farther North, 
where Japanese forces were tighten- 
ing their hold in Peiping and the 
surrounding territory. A special 
session of the Japanese cabinet was 
called to consider future action. 
These developments appeared to 
make more pressing the problem of 
deciding whether China and Japan 
were actually at war—a question of 
keen interest to the United States, 
since on its decision by the Presi- 


| dent depends the matter of invok- 


| ing the Neutrality Act with its pro- 


hibition of export of war materials 
and execution of the “cash and 
carry” policy regarding other com- 
modities. 

In the Spanish civil war, internal 
troubles were reported on both 
Sides. While General Franco’s ar- 
tillery shelled his own city of Se- 
govia to put down a revolt in the 
insurgent ranks, the loyalist govern- 


+ 


ment was troubled with a growing | 
rift between anarchist and com- | 


munist factions. 


PLEA FOR “SELF-RESTRAINT” 
While great guns roared in China, 
Spain and elsewhere, gratified was 


our State Department to report a 


favorable response from more than 
40 nations regarding Secretary Hull’s 
14-point policy for “international 
self-restraint,” circulated through 
diplomatic channels July 16 to 


COURT Justice need 
lawyer, contrary to 
Suggestions had 


SUPREME 
not be a 
general belief. 


' been made that President Roose- 


| velt 


appoint a distinguished 
man-liberal. 


lay- 


x* * 


HEN the Senate referred Senator 

Black’s nomination to commit- 
tee for study, it was the first time 
since 1888 that the custom of “Sen- 
atorial courtesy” did not prevail. 
Under this unwritten rule, the Sen- 
ate promptly confirms the nomina- 
tions of a member to office. The 
Senator named to the Court 49 


years ago, Lucius Quintius Cincin- | 


natus Lamar of Mississippi, was 
confirmed on a close vote 34 days 
later. 


* 


ORMATION of a Naval Yachting 

Auxiliary is being considered by 

the Navy to establish closer ties of 

interest between the Navy and yacht 

clubs and make amateur yachtsmen 

available for possible naval service 
in time of emergency. 


= 


S A typically average American, 
‘4% you ought to have $49.92 cash 
in your possession. That is the 
latest amount of per capita circu- 
lation announced by the Treasury 
Department. The aggregate of 
money in circulation in the United 
States is $6,460,099,147. 


HE Senate has failed to confirm 
22 nominations to the Supreme 
Court, about one-fifth of the nom- 
inations made. The last three were 
those of John J. Parker in 1930, W. 
H. Peckham in 1894, and W. B. 
Hornblower in 1893. Opposition to 
Judge Parker, a Southerner, as is 
Senator Hugo Black, was based on 


+ 


_ pounds in 1929. 


alleged bias against organized labor | 


and Negroes. 


| 


— 


You KNOW THAT— 


LERGYMEN paid for officiating 
at funerals do not have to pay 
Social Security taxes on such fees, 
the Internal Revenue Bureau has 
just ruled, though hired chauffeurs, 
pallbearers and singers are subject 
to the Security law. 


* 


OMEN are safer automobile 

drivers than men, announces 
the American Automobile Associa- 
tion as result of a nation-wide series 
of tests. Men, generally speaking, 
are found to have better hearing, 
vision and concentration — but 
women drive more slowly and dis- 
tinguish the color of traffic lights 
more quickly. 


* 
LARGE proportion, in many 
cities a majority of former 


work-relief clients, lately turned off 
by WPA in reduction of its rolls, are 
going on local direct relief instead 
of being absorbed by industries, the 
United States Conference of Mayors 
reports. In some leading cities 75 
per cent formerly on WPA rolls 
have applied for direct relief. 


* * 


WHOLE city of a million popu- 

lation could be housed in the 
homes on which the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration has accepted 
mortgages for insurance. On July 
31 the FHA had mortgages on 219,- 
995 homes, 


* 


HE American sweet tooth is hav- 

ing more to chew on than ever 
before. Commerce Department fig- 
ures just released indicate that the 
average American last year con- 
sumed 16 pounds of candy—a new 
record, topping the high of 15.7 
The candy con- 
sumed last year had a value of 
nearly a third of a billion dollars. 


pt 


LEASING OUR WARSHIPS: 
THE NEW SHANGHAI CRISIS ~ 


nearly all the world capitals. 

Mr. Hull sought to have the va- 
rious governments reassert their 
faith in peaceful negotiation, reduc- 
tion of armaments, and faithful ex- 
ecution of treaties and affirm their 
opposition to use of force in inter- 
national relations and to interfer- 
ence in the affairs of other na- 
tions. Since these overtures were 
construed to have been aimed par- 
ticularly at the present Sino-Japa- 
nese and Spanish situations, espe- 
cially conspicuous was the lack of 
replies from Japan, China, Spain 
and Italy. 


IMMUNITY OF EMBASSIES 

In a minor way last, week the 
State Department sought to carry 
out ideas of self-restraint on the 
diplomatic front in Washington. As 
result of activities of pickets who 
have paraded in front of the Ger- 
man and Italian embassies bearing 
signs uncomplimentary to Nazi and 
Fascist governments, the Senate, at 
instance of Secretary Hull, passed 
a resolution designed to ban such 
picketing. Senator Pittman, who 
sponsored the resolution, said the 
“peace of the country” was threat- 
ened by such activities. 

“Does the Senator contend that. 
anything has happened in Washing- 
ton to endanger the life or property 
of representatives of other govern- 
ments?” asked Senator La Follette 
(Prog.), of Wisconsin. 

"Yes, I do,” answered Senator 
Pittman, and supported his reply by 
introducing into the Record a Wash- 
ington police inspector’s report 
which recited that 85 members of 
an anti-Fascist organization had 
paraded before the Italian embassy 
shouting, “Keep Mussolini out of 
Spain!” which “sounded very loud 
and annoying,” the report said. 
Though it readily passed the Senate, 
the resolution is threatened with 
some opposition in the House. 


SOVIET PURGE OF BLOOD 

Russian executions of 72 more 
persons in Siberia as spy-saboteurs, 
allegedly in service of the Japanese, 
brings the total of such executions 
in the last three months to 310. 
Condemnation of the latest and 
largest batch followed the wrecking 
of a Trans-Siberian Railway train in 
which 14 persons were killed. 

By serving notice of its prospec- 
tive withdrawal from the League of 
Nations, Salvador, smallest of the 
New World republics, becomes the 


seventh Latin-American state to 


sever League connections. Brazil, 


| 
| 


SCHICK 


Costa Rica and Paraguay 
are out of the League, and Guate- 
mala, Honduras and Nicaragua last 


already | 


| 


year served notice of their with- 


| drawal, which takes effect two years 


after such notice is served 


WILLIAM BAUM 


‘T work in cast-iron, run an auto- 
matic screw machine at Delco-Remy 
and the fine iron dust that gets onto 
a fellow’s face makes it almost sui- 
cide to try to shave every day with 
Well, I broke 
down and bought one of these Schick 
Shavers and what a life-saver it 
turned out to be.”’ 


an ordinary razor. 


**You know, after about 17 years 
of struggling, | finally have this shav- 
ing problem whipped.’’ 


Shaves extraordinary faces 
The Schick Shaver is good for , all 
kinds of beards—from the new soft 
down on a boy’s cheek to the tough- 
est, Wiriest beard ever grown. Each 
day brings us stories of Schick shav- 
ing under all kinds of different condi- 


tions — skin troubles, sun-burn, easy- ’ 


bleeding skins, bed-ridden patients, 
blind men, cripples and older men 
who had never shaved themselves 
until they bought a Schick. 


For five years men have used the 
Schick every day. (fhere are more 
than a million users now.) They 
know they can shave quickly, closely 
and they cannot cut themselves. There 
are no blades in the Schick. You use 
no lather. Users testify that the Schick 
pays for itself over and over again: 


Why postpone painless shaving 
another day? 

Go to an authorized Schick dealer. 

Ask him to show you how simply 

you could learn this new method 

which is changing the shaving habits 

of the world. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT | 
Western Distribato: Edises, Inc,, San Francisco, 


Jn Canada: Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other leading storem| 
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The Week: 


9) 


A third labor federation. 
strike. 
in shipping industry. 


Silk 
Toward lasting peace 


‘ITH each of the two leading labor organizations of America 
claiming approximately 3,000,000 members, a third na- 
tional organization entered the field recently with a bid for sup- 


port by the unorganized. 


The larger organizations are the American Federation of La- 
bor, whose origin goes back to 1887, and the Committee for In- 


dustrial Organization, formed in 1955, 


The one recently or- 


ganized is the Independent Federation of Labor, which took 
form at Hershey, Pa., in the last week of July. 
The new federation is of a special type and its component 


parts have a highly varied background. 
opposition to the A. F. of L. and the C. I. Q. 
in general are what are known as plant unions. 


One bond of unity is 
Its member unions 
The honorary 


president is Representative Clare KE. Hoffman of Michigan, an 
outspoken critic of the C. 1. O. and of the National Labor Re- 


lations Board. 


Among the leading spirits in the 
new organizations are the officers 
of the Independent Chocolate 
Workers, who defeated a C. I. O. 
union in a recent election for choice 
of bargaining agents 
ploves of the Hershey Chocolate 
Company. Charles Hallman is 
president. 

Old line labor leaders criticize the 
new group as consisting of com- 
pany unions. 

Some of them. have been so 
classed by the Labor Board in the 
past; for example, the Remington 
Rand Employes’ Association. De- 
nials have been entered, however, 
by those concerned that company 
support is extended to this associa- 
tion at the present time. 

Others have been given the of- 
ficial status of independent unions 
by the Labor Board, this being done 
by recognizing them as bargaining 
agents for the workers either after 
an election or without one. 


THE HAMILTON PLAN 


clared that they were not fighting 
the strike and were ready to make 
an agreement with the union cov- 


' ering all their member firms. 


among em- 


An official of one large firm, how- 
ever, made public charges of law- 


lessness against the union, com- 


| plaining that the workers had not | 


had 


decide 
repre- 


an opportunity to 
whether they wished to be 
sented by the C. I. O. union. 
The chief outbreak of violence 
was at Hazelton, Pa., where a meet- 
ing was called for those opposed to 
the strike. Charles E. Hallman, 
president of the Independent Fed- 
eration of Labor, attempted to speak.’ 
Strikers broke up the meeting and 
the officials of the I. F. of L. were 


_ saved from rough handling only by 


intervention of the police. 


Between Two Boards 
_ A RE interstate businesses subject | 
I to the jurisdiction of State la- 


In other instances, the history of | 


the unions offers no record of com- 
pany support. This is true particu- 
larly of three unions which stand in 
a class by themselves, being or- 
ganized according to a copyrighted 
plan worked out by Edward W. 
Hamilton, an attorney of Buffalo, 


N. Y., and named after him, the 


Hamilton Plan. 

The first of these three unions, 
the Aircraft, was organized more 
than two years ago and made a con- 
tract with the Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Company, Buffalo. The Cable- 
craft, formed April 15, won an elec- 
tion over a C. I. O. union on June 
22 to represent workers of the Gen- 
eral Cable Corporation, Buffalo. 
The Calcocraft, formed on June 12, 
will shortly compete in an election 
among employes of the Calco Chem- 
ical Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 


ORGANIZING PROCEDURE 

The organizational plan of these 
‘unions differs from those of the 
usual type in that no one may be a 
member who is not an employe. of 
the company. This rule was adopted 
also by the Independent Federation 
of Labor and would appear to bar 
the employment of full-time or- 


| that of the 


bor relations boards in addition to 
National Labor Rela- 
tions Board? 

That question was raised for the 
first time last week when the Wis- 
consin Board claimed authority over 
the Fred Rueping Leather Company 
of Fond du Lac, Wis. 

The company buys its raw mate- 
rials outside the State and sells its 
products over State lines. It cited 
these facts to prove that, being in 
interstate commerce according to 
the Supreme Court formula in the 
Jones-Laughlin decision, it. should 
not have to answer to the State 


body. 


The State Board held thus: 

“The public interest in equality of 
bargaining power and in avoiding 
interruption of production and dis- 
turbances of the peace is sufficient 
to justify the application of the Act 
to employers, whether or not they 
are engaged in interstate com- 
merce.” 

The Board ordered one discharged 


employe reinstated on the ground 


ganizers. Individual members would © 


do the organization work. 

In negotiating contracts, the 
unions under the plan insist on 
a sharing of profits with workers 
after a just return on invested capi- 
tal. Such an agreement was con- 
cluded in principle with the Curtiss 
Corporation a year ago after it had 
obtained the consent of the parent 
corporation. 

Of 47 large elections in June in 
which bargaining agents were se- 
lected, plant unions won in 9 cases 
against 5 victories for the A. F. of 
L. The C. I. O. carried off 33 
contests. 


Silk Strike 


INCIPAL Strike of 

was the walk-out of silk and 
rayon workers. Sidney Hillman, 
chairman of the Textile Workers 
Organizing Committee, estimated 
that about 40,000 employes had quit 
work out of some 58,000 in the in- 
dustry. New England firms were 
not involved, most of them having 


the week 


contracts with the union, which is | 


affiliated with the C. I. O. 


More than a score of contracts | 


were signed in the course of the 
week. Terms asked by the union 
are: 
per cent; a 40-hour week of five 
days; seniority rights; 
of the Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee as sole collective bar- 
gaining agent. 

Mr. Hillman declared that the 
strike would result finally in stabil- 


Wage increases of 10 to 20 | 


recognition | 


ization of the silk industry by elimi- | 
nating low wages as a competitive | 


factor. 
This strike is unprecedented in 
that its principal result has been 


the organization of a national asso- | 


ciation of employers who, in organ- 
izing, invited the leader of the strike 
to address them. 

The Silk and Rayon Manufactur- 
ers Association, representing at 
present a minority of the industry, 
was formed. Its spokesmen de- 


that the cause of dismissal -was 
union activity. An employes’ asso- 
ciation of the company’s workers 
was denied the privilege of registra- 
tion as a bargaining agency, the 
reason given being that it is acom- 
pany union such as the State act 
outlaws, 
x * 


Strike Limitation 


HE shipping industry may, with- 

in the next year or two, become, 
like the railroads, practically im- 
mune from strikes. That at least is 
the hope of Joseph P. Kennedy, 
chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, who ordered a study made on 
the possibility of freeing the in- 
dustry from labor warfare. 

“The nation has a stake in our 
maritime industry,” he said, “which 
transcends the interests of either 
capital or labor.” 

If a new law is enacted for ship- 
ping labor similar to the Railway 
Act, it may be expected to set up a 
board whose chief duty will be to 
speed up choice of bargaining agen- 
cies and another board, bipartisan 
in character, charged with inter- 
preting agreements between man- 
agements and unions. 


Election Aftermath 


THEN workers change their bar- 

gaining agent during the mid- 
term of a contract period, what 
happens to the contract made by 
their repudiated agent? 

That is a question which has fol- 
lowed in the wake of an employe 
election among workers for the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Com- 
pany of New York. It is compli- 
cated by the charge of the C. I. O. 
union, recently chosen by a 3-to-1 
majority, that the former bargain- 
ing agent, which made the contract 
for employes, was a company union 
and was therefore disqualified for 
bargaining. 

The present contract runs to the 
end of next year. When the com- 
pany declared it would insist on the 
present contract, John L. Lewis, 


chairman of the C. O., wrote 


William S. Menden, president of the 


The United States NewS 
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LABOR'’'S “THIRD” 
A new labor federation—the Inde- 
pendent Federation of Labor—with 
Representative Clare Hoffman,. of 


Michigan, critic of the C. I. O., as 

honorary president, now becomes the 

the third national organization to make 

a bid for support by unorganized 
workers. 


company, saying: 
“You have suggested that the 


| 
| 


election be tossed to the winds. | 


The proper procedure is for you to 


begin negotiations immediately with + guspmenens 


the Transport Workers Union.” 
Negotiations have been opened, 
the company agreeing to give the 
C. I. O. union access to data affecting 
wages and hours. 
* * 


Auto Bargaining 
HE six-month period specified in 
the first contract between the 
General Motors Corporation and 
the United Automobile Workers ex- 


pired last week. The contract con- | 


tinues in effect, however, in the ab- 
sence of notice by either side that 
it wished to terminate it. 

This contract was entered into as 
part of the strike settlement last 
February. On June 11 last, the 
union served notice that it wished 
modifications, and negotiations are 
going forward accordingly. First 
item on the agenda, insisted on by 
the company, is an understanding 
regarding penalties for unauthorized 
Strikes. The company demands that 
those responsible be dismissed. The 
union offers a guarantee that 
more such strikes will take place. 

* 


Utilities and NLRB 


NY electric power company which 
has transmission wires crossing 
State lines must observe the terms 


no 


BARGAINING AFTER BALLOTING 


Taxicab drivers of one of New York City’s large fleets shown as 
they registered at the polls to choose a bargaining union. 


of the National Labor Relations Act. 


That is a Labor Board ruling, not | 


yet passed on by the courts. It was 
made in a decision last week affect- 
ing the Appalachian Electric Power 


_ Company of Glen Lyn, Va. 


In the words of the ruling, “Em- 
ployes at Glen Lyn may not have 
been directly engaged in interstate 
commerce, yet any interruption of 


on the interstate flow 
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operations there would instantane- 
ously havevhad a substantial effect 
of electric 
current.” 

The company was ordered to rein- 
State with back pay three workers 
who were held to have been refused 
employment, after a lay-off, because 
of their union activity. An A. F. of 
L. union brought the action. 


= Signed closed 
| cently with an A. F. of L. union. 


BIRTH OF NEW FEDERATION OF PLANT UNIONS 
TO CHALLENGE THE DOMINANT ORGANIZATIONS * 


Court as Arbiter 
ISAGREEMENT over the meane- 
ing of labor contracts may prove 
as troublesome as tests of strength 
which precede their adoption. 
Instance the strike threats and 
some actual strikes affecting 37 large 
interstate trucking companies which 
shop contracts re- 


The companies went into court 
last week ana asxed that the dis- 
puted points be ruled on. They 
asked also that the union be en- 
joined from striking, invoking au- 
thority of the Labor Relations Act 
and the Motor Carrier Act of 1935. 

These laws do not provide spe- 
cifically for the settlement of dis- 
puted interpretations. There is only 
one Federal law which makes such 
provision, the Railway Labor Act. 
It applies to rail workers only, 

x * * 

The last talk of a rail strike was 
dissipated last week when the op- 
erating employes, who had asked a 
20 per cent increase in wage rates, 
agreed to five cents on hour in- 
crease. This 1s the same arrange- 
ment as the non-operating em- 
ployes, who electea to bargain sep- 
arately, agreed to a week earlier. 

JOHN W. Tay_or, 


NEW TORK OFFICE 
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Clearing slums and building 
homes. Teeth in _ federal 
highway law. Problem of 
the transient. 


fVHIRTY States have “housing au- 
thority” laws which will enable 
their subdivisions to participate in 
the proposed Federal slum-clearance 
and low-rent housing program. 

Up to the passage of the Act 
creating the PWA in 1933 no State 
had specifically authorized local 
housing authorities to carry on slum 
clearances. But in that year, with 
the PWA activities authorized by 
Congress, West Virginia, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Maryland and Michigan 
passed model laws prepared by the 
PWA and New York followed suit 
in 1934. Later other States fell in 
line until now in 30.commonwealths 
municipal housing authorities, sanc- 
tioned by State laws, are prepared 


LOW-RENT HOUSING PROGRAMS READY 
FOR COOPERATION 


to function under the Wagner bill 
when it becomes law, 

These State laws generally provide 
for the creation of “housing au- 
thorities” for cities and counties as 
corporate entities separate and dis- 
tinct from the State as well as 
from the lesser government di- 
visions. 

These “housing authorities” have 
power to clear slums and build 
dwellings for persons of low in- 
come and to issue bonds to finance 
such projects. Under the Wagner 
Housing Bill the United States 
Housing Authority, placed by the 
Senate in the Department of the 
Interior, could make loans to such 
authorities for construction of proj- 
ects and could grant subsidies to 
provide low rentals. 

Laws providing for limited-divi- 
dend housing companies were en- 
acted in New York in 1926 and later 
similar laws were adopted in twelve 
other States, principally because of 
the power of the RFC to make loans 
to such projects. When the PWA 
Act came and its housing program 


(GRACEFUL form and glowing color 


are now important characteristics of san- 


itary fixtures, refrigerators, stoves, and 


other domestic and commercial equip- 


ment. 


Michigan Metal for Vitreous 


Enameling, a product of Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation, is made especially for 
the manufacture of porcelain enameled 
iron products. Sheets of Michigan Metal 
draw easier and faster and take a firm 


grip on enamel. 


They lend themselves 


_to quality production with economy. 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation is a unit 


of National Steel. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 


Ousnme and Operatine— Weirton Steel Company, 
Virginia; Great Lakes Steel Corporation. Detroit. 


. West 
Michigan; 


Hanna Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio: The Hanna Fur- 
nace Corporation, Buffalo, New York and Detroit, Michigan 


+ 


Agriculture. 


IN FEDERAL PLAN 


Was organized a widespread effort to # many of whom had lost a legal resi- 


further State housing legislation 
was put under way. At present the 
30 States which have such laws en- 
abling their subdivisions to partici- 
pate in the Wagner Bill program 
are: 


Alabama Nebraska 
Arkansas New Jersey 
Colorado New York 
Connecticut North Carolina 
Delaware North Dakota 
Florida Ohio 
Georgia Oregon 
Tlinois Pennsylvania 
Indiana Rhode Island 
Kentucky South Carolina 
Louisiana Tennessee 
Maryland Texas 
Massachusetts West Virginia 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Montana Vermont 

x* * 


NEW JERSEY PENALIZED 

EW JERSEY was notified by the 
+‘ Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture (Aug. 10) that it would lose 
$250,000 of the $1,676,718 Federal- 
aid road funds available to the State 
for the year ending July 1, 1937, be- 
cause of diversion of motor vehicle 
revenues from highway purposes. 
New Jersey is the first State thus 
to be penalized. | 

The Hayden-Cartwright Act. of 
June 18, 1934, provides that any 
State that diverts gasoline taxes or 
other motor vehicle revenue from 
highway purposes in greater amount 
than was provided by law on the 
date of the passage of the Act shall 
be penalized not to exceed one-third 
of the Federal-aid fund available to 
it in any year. 

It was found that New Jersey had 
so used motor vehicle revenue for 
other than highway purposes and 
the State was called upon to ex- 
plain. In the absence of formal 
action by the State the penalty was 
applied. 

State highway departments re- 
ceived more than a billion dollars 
($1,145,590,000) for highway purposes 
in 1936, according to reports of 
State officials to the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads of the Department of 
This is $243,580,000 
more than in the preceding year. 
Allocations from payments by high- 
way users in registration fees, gaso- 
line taxes, bridge and ferry tolls 
produced $663,886,000, or over 99 per 
cent of the income from State reve- 
nue sources. Federal funds received 
amounted to $346,281.000. 

x 


CONTROLLING THE ‘TRANSIENTS’ 


HE problem of the “transient” 

becomes acute in summer 
months in vacation States and es- 
pecially in California and Florida. 
No census of such wanderers is 
available, but consensus of welfare 
workers is that the real problem of 
transciency rests not with way- 
ward boys and girls, a group deemed 
comparatively small, but with the 
migratory workers and the tran- 
sient ‘‘reliefers.” 

At the end of 1935, when direct 
Federal relief to transients ended, it 
was estimated by Federal agents 
that more than 300,000 men, women 
and children were on the road, 


"FINEST PIE 


When a man puts one of the new Inter- 
national Trucks in service he not only takes 
pride in owning the very latest and the 
most beautiful truck on the market—that 
is the small part of his satisfaction. 


The big fact is that, no matter whether 
he buys a small unit or any larger model, 
he shares in the sturdy ALL-TRUCK qual- 
ity that International Harvester puts into 
every International in the line. 
tional builds no passenger cars. 


DISTANCE NO 


OF MACHINERY 
WITH WHEELS ON IT!” 


—writes an Oregon International Owner 


Interna- 


It has built tionals! 


TRUCKS for more than thirty years. It 
has put extra size, strength, stamina, and 
long life into engine, axles, transmission, 
frame, brakes, and every vital part of the 
model needed for your own hauling. 


Now International Harvester offers you 
new design, new engineering throughout, 
the finest line of trucks available today. 
Call on any International dealer or branch, 
look over the new line. 


Operate Interna- 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Harvester Building 


( INCORPORATED ) 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


dence, had become “restless and 
rootless” without citizenship privi- 
leges, virtually without a country. 
Although recovery absorbed some 
of these wanderers, it is predicted 
by social observers that migration 
of workers will continue even in 
prosperity. Measures forced on 
various States within the last 18 
months indicate that the problem 
of the transient unemployed is be- 
coming more pressing. A uniform 
“transfer of dependents act,” cover- 
ing the interstate aspects of tran- 
siency, was approved by a recent 
conference of the American Public 
Welfare Association and the Council 
of State Governments. Florida has 
set up a State coordinating commit- 


tee. California and Texas like- 
wise have organized state-wide 
committees. Michigan has found it 


necessary to attack the problem on 
a State-wide basis and so has New 
York. 


x * * 


ITEMS FROM THE STATES 


LOOD control compact of four 

New England States awaits Con- 
gress action but James W. Hook, 
president of the New England Coun- 
cil, asserts that if the price of rati- 
fication is the extension of Federal 
authority over New England rivers 
beyond that established by existing 
Federal statutes, it will not be ac- 
cepted. The four States, Mr. Hook 
announced, desire Federal control 
works but will not surrender pres- 
ent water power rights. 


HE House passed and sent to the 
Senate last week a bill author- 
izing rebate of $30,000,000 to 13 
States which failed to come under 
the unemployment insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act in 
1936, but did so this year. The re- 
turns are from payments made in 
1936 by employers in the 13 States 
and will go into State unemploy- 
ment funds. The States include 
Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada and Wash- 
ington. 
RKANSAS: Representative John 
E. Miller of Searcy, Ark., will op- 
pose Governor Carl E. Bailey in the 
special election this fall to fill the 
Senate seat vacated by the death of 
Joseph T. Robinson, late majority 
leader. Mr. Miller was nominated 
at a rump convention in protest 
against the committee selection. of 
Gov. Bailey, who, as Governor, is to 
set a date for the election between 
Sept. 14 and Nov. 14. 
x 


New Hampshire: Legislature still 
in session with its major bills yet to 
be voted upon. House approved use 
of public funds by local school 
boards for transportation costs for 
lower grade pupils in_ parochial 
schools. 

k * 


Michigan has passed an act ap- 
propriating $500,000 annually for 
State aid to public libraries. Three 
other State legislatures—Arkansas, 
Ohio and Vermont—have made bi- 
ennial appropriations for state-wide 
public library development. 


Open beervation car Mu LWAUKEE 
the mountains = 


HEADING 
FOR HAPPINESS 
IN THE GLORIOUS 


PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


No matter what you want, you'll find it 
—at its best—in the great playground 
from Yellowstone to Puget Sound. There 
are snowfields, trails and alpine 
meadows on Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker 
. the waterfronts of Seattle and 
Tacoma . . the wild ocean-girt Olympic 
Peningula . . interesting waterways to 
Victoria, Vancouver and Alaska. 


RIDE THE ELECTRIFIED | 
AIR-CONDITIONED Ask 

OLYMPIAN 

Travel in the utmost About 

luxury on this favorite L 

ow 

train. Your choice of 

Summer 

observation club car, 

sleepers, Fares 

room car, tourist 
sleepers, and luxury- 


Pay -as-you - ge 
or travel on t 
All-Expense Pian 


lounge coaches. Din- 
ing car meals—50¢., 


Ask 


ur local Agent for free book, 
acation Suggestions” or write 
Geo. B. Haynes 
Traff c Manager 
The Milwaukee Road 
Union Station, Chicago, III. 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 


In 150 industries 


new equipment is being purchased 


this modern way 


HEN, in order to effect operating economies or for 

other reasons, purchase of new machinery becomes 
advisable, many firms today elect to pay for it by use of the 
C.1.T. Equipment Funding Plan. 


This plan permits a minimum cash disbursement. The 
balance is distributed over several years under a fixed amorti- 
zation arrangement. The advantages of this method are that 
liquid assets are conserved. The machinery, put in operation 
immediately, helps pay for itself. Frequently, a purchaser who 
finds it convenient to buy only one unit with ready cash, 
under the C.1.T. Plan is able to obtain several needed units 
with the same initial cash outlay. 


The charge for C.1.T. financing of a durable goods purchase 
is the lowest generally available for such purposes... less than the 
average cost of floating small capital issues and the whole opera- 
tion is much simpler. 


If you are in need of new equipment, why not look into 
the C. I.T. Equipment Funding Plan method? Put the new, 
improved machines to work immediately cutting costs. Let 
them earn at least part of their purchase price out of savings! 


The C.1.T. Plan is available not only to the business firm 
that wishes to buy new equipment but also as an aid to the 
manufacturer of machinery and equipment who is interested 


This Diesel equipment, in an ice plant, is effecting savings approximately 
equal to the monthly payments which are due under the C.1.T. Funding Plan. 


in increasing sales. Whatever your purpose, whether to acs 
quire new equipment or to promote its sale to others, in- 
vestigate this popular plan. More than 20,000 purchasers 
in 150 different industries made use of it last year. An ine 
formative booklet, ‘Five Ways to Buy Equipment,”’ will be 
mailed on request. 


The purchase. price of textile machinery is often funded on a long-term 
bast. This finishing machine is typical of much equipment bought by the 
textile industry without large cash outlay through the C.1.T. Funding Plan. 


A glass specialty plant required this oven. But the management preferred not 
tomake a considerable cash outlay at the time. C.1. T. Funding was theanswer. 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST INCORPORATED 


A UNIT OF COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION 
Combined capital and surplus over $100,000,000 + One Park Avenue, New York City 


In 1936, more than 20,000 purchasers in 150 different industries funded the purchase of durable goods through C.1.T. 


now 


SHOULD A MILKMAN BE 


2 


enough to take whatever buffeting the seas may 


panies qualify as “strong-enough milkmen.” 


A BASEBALL pitcher should be strong enough to 
keep stuff on the ball through nine-innings. A 
mile runner should be strong enough to sprint 
at the end of his race. A yacht should be strong 
give it. How strong should a milkman be? 
Strong enough, financially, to pay the milk 
producers regularly, unfailingly, no matter how 
his own sales may go. Strong enough to estab- 
lish and maintain outlets for all his products. 
Strong enough to back his establishment with 
research. Strong enough to provide the most : 
modern equipment for processing and handling. iia 
Strong enough to turn to new products, to un- | 
cover new markets, when milk sales slump. 


By all these standards, Sealtest member-com- 


Collectively, they pay millions of dollars in 
cash every month to dairy farmers. They have 
created nation-wide distribution for cheese, but- 
ter, salad-dressing, ice cream and other dairy 
products. They maintain research laboratories, 
constantly engaged in developing and checking 
the commercial possibilities of new uses for 
milk. They invest, annually, between five and 
ten million dollars for new machinery and 
equipment. In addition, they spend more than 
five million dollars for repairs to keep their 
properties modern and efficient. 


How strong should a milkman be? Strong 
enough to serve both the producer and the con- 
sumer in the most advantageous way. That’s 
how strong a milkman should be. That's how 
strong Sealtest member-companies are. 


Seattest, INc., maintains a unified pro- 
gram of dairy research and laboratory- 
control directed by some of the country’s 
foremost food-scientists. A separate di- 
vision of National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion, it awards the Sealtest Symbol to those 
foods produced by National Dairy Com- 
panies under Sealtest supervision. Found 
on the nation’s leading brands of ice cream, 
milk and other dairy products, the Sealtest 
Symbol is the buying-guide of millions of 
consumers, Make it your guide too. 


Copyright 1937 by Sealtest, tne, 


THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF 
LABORATORY PROTECTION 


KE CREAM CORPORAT! 
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The United States News 
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Proposed Census 
Of the Unemployed 


Some skeptical of $5,000,000 count. 
More data deemed needful. Gov- 
ernment's present list. 


HERE is a slightly improved prospect that busi- 

ness men, before another year is out, will know 

just how many jobs they must provide to take up 
existing unemployment. 

The Senate has voted to have the Census Bureau 
make a count. Much sentiment exists in the House 
for doing likewise. 

Even so, the experts in the matter of census tak- 
ing are frankly skeptical of the results to be ob- 
tained by the kind of a count proposed in Congress. 

Their view is that, to be really valuable, a census 
of unemployment must involve a complete census 
of the population of the country, showing the em- 
ployed as well as those out of a job. They would 

want to know who are the job-seekers, how many 
there are, where they are located, what their skills 
may be, their ages and a variety of other questions 
that would enable the Government to formulate a 


Jong-range peggram. 
' But Congress oses to make available only $5,- 


000,000. 

With this amount of money, according to inter- 
ested officials, the census would need to be confined 
to a registration of the unemployed and they ques- 
tion whether the Government would learn much 
more from a registration than it already knows. 


MILLIONS LISTED NOW 


Point is made of the fact that the United States 
Employment Service now has the names of more 
than 6.000.000 individuals—unduplicated—who are 
out of work and looking for work. These names are 
registered and the registration must be renewed 
each month so that the files are active. | 

The Government. knows the age of these indi- 
viduals and their location and their skills. It has 
the same information, and more too, for those on 
relief, all of whom are registered with the employ- 
ment service. The big question concerns the number 
of those who may not have registered with the em- 
ployment service and details about. their depression 
experience from which conclusions may be drawn. 


Most generally accepted of Government estimates 
of present unemployment place the total between 
6.500.000 and 7.000.000—showing rather close agree- 
ment with the registrations of the Employment 
Service. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE WPA 


The fact that the WPA was able recently to 
squeeze more than 400,000 workers from its work- 
relief rolls without creating a flare-back is taken 
as an indication that many of these registered un- 
employed have seasonal jobs or- have some means of 
income or of support. Only a complete census 
would reveal the experience of those now registered 
as unemployed and those out of work and not 
registered. 

But a complete census is scheduled for 1940 and 
if movéd up to 1938 would entail hasty preparation. 

The result is that Congress may decide to go 
ahead with a cursory count on the unemployed, 
using either the registration method or the method 
used in 1931, which involved taking a census of 
key cities and basing estimates on that census. In 
that event, according to the official view, little 
would be learned that is not already known about 
the nature and size of the problem. 

There is agreement that, census or no census 
unemployment remains a problem of great size 
and importance and one that is going to take in- 
creasingly intelligent treatment for its further cor- 
rection: But that more intelligent approach waits 
on inereased information. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Goverument 


A. G. BLACK, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: ‘Efficient production and economical 
distribution alone will not solve the agricultura. 
problem. Intelligent efforts at adjustment of pro- 
duction are equally important. Continuous over- 
production violates the soundest principles of con- 
servation, even to the extent of threatening the 
national welfare.” 


These words, written in 1930 by the Federal Farm 
Board, are as applicable to the situation now as 
they were at that time. But the Soil Corservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act is clearly incapable of 
meeting the crisis which may arise in 12 months 
or 24 months with respect to farm prices. It is 
too much to ask that the burden of meeting the 
problem of low prices be solved with the limited 
machinery made available under that act.... 


Agreement on a program and solidarity in its 
Support are essential. (From an address at a joint 
meeting of the Farm Bureau and the Grange at 
Frederick, Md., on Aug. 11.) 


x * * 


CHARLES F. HOSFORD, JR., Chairman of the 
National Bituminous Coal Commission: Reports are 
being circulated regarding dissension among mem- 
bers of the Coal Commission. It is rumored that 
so-called patronage rows have taken place. 


Iam happy to say that there never has been any 
serious difference of opinion among Commission 
members as to our policy in building up a staff 
for the Washington and field offices. 

As a matter of fact, the Commission: has sur- 
prised members of the industry by the speed and 
thoroughness with which its work has been carried 
on. In this work we are receiving the whole-hearted 
support of members of the coal industry. 

As to differences of opinion, these naturally arise 
in the administration of any law which deals with 
complex problems and undoubtedly, as is the case 
with all legislative and judicial bodies, our decisions 
will be made with majority and minority opinions. 
(From a recent public statement.) 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 5, PATENT OFFICE 


SENATOR ELLISON D. SMITH 


BUMPER COTTON CROPS. 


REPRESENTATIVE MARVIN JONES 


—Underwood & Underwood 


CROP LOANS VS. CROP CONTROL LEGISLATION 


gps with a bumper crop and the prospect of declining prices, legis- 
lators from cotton States attempt to push through a measure which 
would make Federal loans available to planters. 
House insistence that control surplus legislation be enacted before 
loans are made, Representative Marvin Jones, Chairman of the House 


Faced with White 


Agriculture Committee, and Senator Ellison D. Smith, Chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee, joined with other farm 
belt representatives to get a White House agreement to make price fix- 
ing loans in return for a promise to enact farm legislation next session. 
Congress must seal the agreement to make it effective. 


BETTER BUSINESS AND BETTER SUBSIDIES: 
GROUNDWORK FOR LARGER FEDERAL CONTROLS 


« UP 


Government by subsidy. Help for 
farmers in a boom year. New con- 
trols planned for industry. 


GLIMPSE of what the future holds for 
American business can be had right now 
by a quick survey of the Washington scene. 

That survey shows: 

1. A flow of official statistics disclosing a 
farm prosperity greater than at any time since 
the boom year of 1919; but excitement prevail- 
ing in Congress and at the White House over 
new laws to solve the farm problem and to pro- 
tect farmers. 


2. Employed workers in this country draw- 
ing the highest average hourly wages outside 
of boom time; and the Government preparing to 
establish a bottom under wages and a top on 
hours of labor in industry to protect labor. 


3. The national income pushing rapidly back 
toward boom time levels; yet the budget of Gov- 
ernment income and outgo still badly out of 
balance. 


A glance beneath the surface of the survey’s 
disclosures points definitely to a conclusion 
that: 

Firstg agriculture is under the wing of the 
Federal Government to stay and is in for con- 
tinued heavy subsidies and for new controls 
Over production and marketing. 

Second, business is confronted with govern- 
ment maintained labor standards that won't 
pinch so much in the present cycle of rising 
production and prices, but which may lead to 
even further Government controls in a period 
of deflation. 

Third, higher taxes are going to be a neces- 
sity—reaching down to the moderate income 
groups—in order to meet what have become 
permanent subsidies to agriculture, to the un- 
employed and to other groups in the population. 


The state of the na- 


tion, and the scramble in 
DESPITE PROSPECT Congress to rush reform 


OF BETTER TIMES and control plans into 


law, provide a violent contrast. 

Business is continuing to hold at a better- 
than-expected level for this season. Industries 
more and more are being forced by increased 
demand to enlarge their production facilities. 
Labor disturbances are fewer and less impor- 
tant. 

A bumper cotton crop of more than 15,000,000 
bales is in sight. Prices have declined but still 
offer a profit to all but the high cost growers. 
Prospects are for a wheat crop of nearly 900,- 
000,000 bushels, but demand is excellent and 
prices are holding at a highly profitable level 
above $1 a bushel. A corn crop of more than 
2,500,000,000 bushels, as usual, will largely be 
marketed through livestock and livestock prices 
are at boom levels. 

Hogs this past week sold at the highest price 
in more than 10 years. Cattle were higher than 
at any time in nine years. Dairy products are 
bringing favorable returns to producers. 

The farm picture has not been so bright—nor 


A CRY FOR CHANGE 


4 


business—since the days of the war boom. 

But anyone sizing up the situation on the 
basis of the clamor going on in Washington 
would conclude that American farmers are on 
the verge of economic disaster, with resulting 
serious effects on all business. This clamor 
grows largely from a decline of two cents a 
pound in the price of cotton. The fact that this 
and other price declines in farm products is 
accompanied by a production increase that as- 
sures a larger total income than in previous 
years, does not quiet the commotion. 

Instead, Congress is preparing to move the 
Government back into the business of protect- 
ing and controlling agriculture. The present 
$500,000,000 subsidy to farmers who conserve 
their soil provides only the groundwork for a 
system now taking shape in committees of Con- 
gress and in the executive offices of government. 


the same 


IMPROVING INDUSTRY Somewhat 


FACED WITH THREAT situation is found within. 


industry. 

OF NEW CONTROLS Factory employment 
and factory pay rolls are shown by the August 
bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board to be 
back near to the level of 1929, with hourly wages 
of workers in industry approximately at the 
level of that boom year. The fact is that em- 
ployed workers—on the basis of a study by 
Louis Bean, economic adviser to the Secretary 
of Agriculture—are better off than they were 
even in 1929, owing to the lower present prices. 

But Congress, under prodding of the Presi- 
dent, is going to establish new controls over 
wages and hours in industry on the ground 
that business is threatened by wage cutting and 
hour lengthening. 


So active was-¢business during the first half 
of the present year that the National City Bank 
reports that net profits for 315 industrial cor- 
porations were 36 per cent above a year ago. 
The Federal Reserve Board reports that indus- 
trial production is continuing to run not far 
from the 1929 level. Treasury tax estimates are 


Business Barometers 


ONTINUED decrease in the whole- 
sale price of farm products ac- 
counted for a 0.1 per cent decline in the 
wholesale commodity price index for 
the week ended August 7. The index 
now is at 87.4 per cent of the 1926 level. 
Department store sales for July are 
reported by the Féderal Reserve Board 
to have held at about the level of the past 
eight months or about 10 per cent above 
a year ago. 

Retail trade was somewhat slower in 
key cities of the country during the past 
week, owing to hot weather. 

New York showed a loss of 4 per cent 
compared with a year ago and Philadel- 
phia a loss of 6.2 per cent. Cleveland 
showed a gain of 15 per cent and St. |! 
Louis held about steady. | 


r has it held such promise of support for general + being based upon a national income for 1937 


of from 70 to 72 billion dollars, which is within 
striking distance of the pre-depression boom 
year when price differences are taken into ac- 


count. 


On top of this, WPA has cut more than 400,- 
000 from its job-relief rolls with few kick-backs. 
Government statisticians are well agreed that 
the unemployment total is down under 7,000,000, 


of which about 2,000,000 normally would be out 


of work even in boom times. 


Yet Government expenditures continue to be 
as large as ever and still are not offset by in- 
come. Where expenditures on WPA have de- 
clined rather sharply, those for other govern- 
ment activities have risen to offset that par- 
ticular saving. The resulting continued deficit 
is contrary to the expectations and the recom- 
mendations of the New Deal economic plan- 
ners. All of their projections call for actual 
debt retirement in the present fiscal year rather 
than for creation of new debt. 


These planners figured without the continuing 
financial demands once government undertakes 
to use subsidies as a means of planning. They 
admit as much now and are revising their calcu- 
lations. 


Subsidies now account 


for more than $2,500,000.- 
AND THE TENDENCY 900 of Federal Govern- 


EVER TO MULTIPLY ment expenditures and 


instead of declining, the tendency is for them 
to increase. Their huge size in a period of 
relative prosperity suggests that the Govern- 
ment must tax more heavily to provide the funds 
with which to give money to relief workers, to 
farmers, to CCC campers, to local housing au- 
thorities, to state old age pension funds and to 
a multitude of »ther groups and agencies. 

More than that. 

The prospect of farmer back-fire due to a 
price decline in cotton and corn has led to an 
agreement that the Government make price- 
fixing loans that readily could total huge 
amounts and turn out to be subsidies unless 
accompanied by rigid control over agriculture. 


FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 


An interest subsidy to farm debtors, amount- 
ing to $40,000,000 annually is being continued 
by Congress in the face of a Presidential veto. 

A housing subsidy, a tenant-aid subsidy, sub- 
sidies for flood control, for public works, for 
sugar growers—huge subsidies for people on re- 
lief—all are being put down on a more or less 
permanent basis. Once established, the tend- 
ency is for them to grow larger. If farm 
owners are to have an interest subsidy, city 
home owners can hardly be denied. If farm 
tenants are to be set up on farms, city workers 
may demand that government provide them 
with a chance to go into business. If the low- 
est-income group is to be given government sub- 
sidized homes, then the next lowest group 
will expect similar treatment. 

All the time—as it extends subsidies—gov- 
ernment expands its controls over business and 
agriculture. 

It is this continuing development that busi- 
ness men see in Washineton at the present 
stage. 


Owen Scort. 
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Many Forecasts 
For Business Bright 
Bumper crops and high farm in- 


come. Activity in building. La- 
bor front more peaceful. 


HE business outlook, on the basis of forecasts 
made by Government economists for use by the 
White House, continues to hold out great promise. 
Industrial production is found to be holding at 
a relatively active rate through the normal dog- 
days of the summer. Trade is not showing the zip 
that had been expected, reflecting resistance to 
price rises, but this situation is expected to wear off 
with the coming of fall. 

The building industry is showing signs for more 
activity. Plant expansion is under way in a nume- 
ber of fields. Industrial financing has started to 
revive. 


FARMERS SITTING ‘PRETTY’ 


But most attention is concentrated on the oute 
look for agriculture. Farmers will have more pur- 
chasing power this fall than they have had at any 
time since 1919. They are counted upon to spend 
at a rapid rate and to give an impétus to trade that 
will carry over into other fields. 

A wheat crop worth more than $900,000,000; a 
cotton crop worth more than $800,000,000 even at 
prices considerably lower than last year, and a 
corn crop that is going to be marketed through 
livestock and dairy products that are selling near 
to boom prices all combine to add to the “brilliance” 
of the outlook. 

Another factor adding to confidence is the low- 
ered prospect for important industrial disputes 
during the month just ahead. 


STRIKE FEVER WANES 


Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
and trouble-shooter for the Government in labor 
matters, reported during the past week that the 
outlook for a period of relative peace in industry 
was favorable. Those who are in the confidence of 
John L. Lewis report that he is cracking down on 
leaders in his organization who believe in stirring | 
up trouble first and using the National Labor Re- 
lations Board afterward. 

Present strategy calls for an attempt to organize 
the unorganized in steel and automobiles under the 
protection of the NLRB, rather than through a 
test of strength in a Strike. 

If this reported new policy turns out to work in 
practice, the outlook for industrial profits in the 
second half of the year is unusually bright. 


INDUSTRY'S BETTER PROFITS 


A report by the National City Bank on profits of 
315 large industrial concerns during the first half 
of the year showed that industry was able in that 
period to absorb higher labor and raw material 
costs and to overcome the effect of labor difficul- 
ties and still report profits 36.per cent above those 
of the same period in 1936. 

This tabulation showed that the 315 concerns had 
net profits of $757,922,000 in the first half of 1937 
as contrasted with $557,331,000 in the same period 
one year ago. The bank letter said: 

“Most of the statements issued thus far indicate 
a continuation of the expansion in sales and the 
upward trend in earnings prevalent since 1932, but 
a slowing down of the rate of increase. Enlarged 
volume and operating economies, however, have in 
many cases allowed concerns to improve their 
profits at a sustained rate, despite higher expenses 
for raw materials, labor and taxes, including the. 
new pay roll taxes.” 

This makes good reading for the Treasury which 
hopes that the time is about at hand when it can 
stop borrowing from bankers and live.on regular 
tax income and from the yield of pay roll taxes 
and the money provided through sales of ‘savings 
bonds.” 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Business 


SAMUEL O. DUNN, Editor of Railway Age: If La- 
bor in transportation and industry is going to get 
an increased share of the national income, it must 
follow that the other workers of the country are 
going to get a reduced share..... 

We are unfortunately engaged in a “class strug- 
gle,” not between capital and labor but between 
labor employed in transportation and industry, on 
the one hand, and the farmers and other workers 
and property owners, on the other hand. It has been 
made such by labor union leaders grasping for 
power and politicians seeking the “labor vote.” 

(From a recent address before Northwest Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board, Fargo, N. Dak.) 


tk * 


HUGH S. MAGILL, president of the American 
Federation of Investors: Patriotic, law-abiding ~ 
American citizens, who would uphold cur liberties 
and preserve inviolate the right of every citizen to 
possess and enjoy property honestly and legally 
acquired, are far more numerous than the radical 
forces. Why then are these loyal, constructive 
forces less effective in upholding their rights? 
Why do politicians cater more to the radical ele- 
ment? We believe the answer is simple. The con- 
structive forces are not yet organized for effective 
cooperative effort, while the radical forces, though 
less in number, are thoroughly organized and heid 
together by a greedy desire for power and spoils. 


Investors include all citizens who work and save 
for the purpose of acquiring property for their own 
Support and the support of those dependent upon 
them. Every thrifty worker is in trutn an investor, 
and so is every savings bank depositor and life in- 
Surance policyholder. . Our country is calling 
today for courageous men and women willing to 
pay the price that true representative democracy 
Shall not perish from the earth. (From an article 
in the Investor America.) 
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The United States News 


Gold now is being produced at a | posit in this country, an amount | The whole question, it is poihted 
rate never before approached. Fig- 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE _which is believed to be from 50 to | out, involves diplomatic as well as 
ures on production show that during 


75 per cent larger than is needed to fiscal considerations and the State 


been taken out of the ground as was 
produced in the previous 441 years. 


Methods to disccurage further in- 


flow of foreign funds or “hot 
' money” are being studied by the 
Administration. 


trade demands. 
the last four years as much gold has | 


A plan to “sterilize” these short- 


sideration. Under the tentative pro- 


cedure the Board of Governors of the | 
| Federal Reserve System would be 


given power to require banks to hold 
big reserves against foreign de- 
posits. 

Other measures under considera- 


| Department policy is to prevent ac- 
_ tion which foreigners would interpret 
term foreign balances is under con- | 


as discriminatory. 

Therefore, adoption of any fare 
reaching program may involve ne- 
gotiations with other countries with 
the objective of scrapping the pres- 


ent expensive methods of sterilizing 
- gold imports which now are used to 


yrevent the excess gold from become 


A Billion in Private Gold Hoards: Its Effect on America ©: sion ine natin to 


eign funds is estimated by Govern- 
ment fiscal authorities, to be on de- 


tion would involve higher taxes on | ing a potential basis of inflation. 
alien investments in this country. | GLENN NIXON. 


hoarded gold,” said the Board, “in- * of the $1,265,090,635 now in the gold 


+ Inflow of gold to this country, ac- + 


+ [+ 


Reduction in private holdings. 
Heavy production and its in- 
fluence on influx of ‘hot 
money.’ 


OW much gold is being held in 
private hoards throughout the 
world? 

The first answer to that question 
from official sources became avail- 
able last week when the Federal 
Reserve Board estimated that pri- 


vate gold holdings in all countries | 


total one billion dollars. 


In September, 1936, a little less- 


than a year ago, twice that amount 

of gold, the Board estimated, was in 

the hands of. private individuals. 
In this outpouring of the precious 


cording to the Board's analysis, has | 
come not in a steady stream but 

rather in two separate waves. | 
The first movement of gold came | 
announcement of the | 


after the 
Tripartite Monetary Agreement last 
fall and the inauguration by Eng- 
land, France and this country of a 
common policy for maintaining 
currency stabilization. 


WHY GOLD FLOWED HERE 

Apparently this flow of gold, the 
Board pointed out, was in “response 
to an increased feeling of security 
in regard to the currency arrange- 
ment and to a belief that invest- 
ment opportunities were exception- 
ally attractive.” 

The second wave came _ this 
spring. It was of different charac- 
ter, coming at a time of stock mar- 
ket weakness and uncertainty and 


sofar as they came to the United 
States were apparently not invested 
but were held idle on deposit with 
American banks. The movement was 
accompanied by rumors of impend- 
ing reduction in the American gold 
price and at the close of the move- 
ment the French franc, which had 
suffered a sharp decline in April, 
underwent a more severe crisis with 
the result that the exchange basis 
determined upon last fall was 
abandoned.” 

This movement, the Board added, 
was accelerated by a rise in sterling 
to levels which the market did not 
regard as permanent. This led toa 
discount on sterling for future de- 
livery which increased the induce- 
ment to move funds to New York. 

From the end of March through 
the first week in July, the Board es- 
timated. $775.000,000 of gold was re- 


sterilzation fund was acquired 
through the flow of foreign funds to 
the United States last spring. 


THE WORLD’S OUTPUT 

World gold output is estimated by 
the Board at $5,460,000,000 (exclud- 
ing Russian output), from Jan. 1, 
1931, to June, 1937, the period on 
which its estimate of hoarding is 
based. 

Receipts from private holdings in 
India and from Russia, China, and 
other countries in addition to the 
return of coin and scrap metal are 
estimated to have brought the total 
gold receipts for the period to $8,- 
622,000,000. 


EXTENT OF PRESENT HOARDING 
With hoarded gold reduced to a 
total of approximately one billion 
dollars there now is little danger 
that the monetary structure will be 


‘| JHE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


You. 
ESTABLISHED 
‘ 


APRIL 


$15,000,000 


NEW ISSUE 


General and Refunding Bonds 4 


Fifth Series, 314%, Due 1977 | 
| To be dated Aug. 15, 1937 To mature Aug. 15, 1977 
Principal and semi-annual interest (Feb. 15 and Aug. 15) payable at the principal offices 
of the Paying Agent or Agents 


Subject to redemption prior to August 15, 1951, only through the operation of the Sinking Fund. Subject to this hmitation, | 
! redeemable in whole, or in part, at the option of The Port of New York Authority on interest payment dates, at 104% 
beginning on August 15, 1942, and thereafter on or before August 15, 1946; at 103% thereafter and on or before 


; : 5 ie % tt f do bef« A 15, 1956; at 101% th ft d bef | 
metal from the private stocks iS | anxiety over the future of the ceived from abroad and added to upset by dishoarding. A much more “Eeun 1h feats ae 100% thereafter co maturiie. Fesvmenes will be made inte the “Fifth Series, 34%, | 
j j j ili j j 1977 Sink Fund,” c 1942. The monie the Sinking Fund wil! be applied to the 
American gold price. the stock of inactive gold. This serious threat to stability 1S found in pag steve Banca gs 2 ne of the Fifth Se: ies, by warehane pod coh. Causes Bonds will be issued in the 
United States’ troubles over surplus “Proceeds of the sales of dis- denomination ot $1,000, registerable as to principal, or as to both principal and interest, and 


| means that approximtely two-thirds the increased production. 


gold which have led to the gold 
sterilization policy of the Treasury. 


when so registered reconvert:ble into coupon form upon payment of a nominal fee. 


Exempt in the opinion of Counsel from Federal and New York State Income Taxes 


| 
seen one of the major causes of the | 
| 


HAWAII 


Legal in the opinion of Counsel for investment in New York and New Jersey for state and 
municipal officers, banks and savings banks, insurance companies, trustees and other 
fiduciaries and eligible for deposit with state or municipal officers or agencies in New 

York and New Jersey for any purpose for which bonds of such States, respectively, 

may be deposited. 


“Modernizing. 


the Nation's Bankruptcy Laws 


ing authorized (1) to raise funds for Lincoln (Midtown | ludson) [Tunnel construction purposes an to ré- 

IN 5 ROYAL DAYS | Power for SEC in te House. outstanding bonds of the following issues to wit: George Washington Bridge (Series B) 4'2% Bonds, 
organizations. Regulations proposal would clarify existing defi- There is little cnance that either Bayonne Bridge (Series C) 4% Bonds. Inland Terminal (Series D) 414% Bonds, and Holland Tunnel (Series 


Travel in the luxury of the 
Empress of Japan, largest 
and fastest Jiner on the Pa- 
cific, or the Empress of Can- 
ada. A glorious trip awaits 
you. Or sail in more lei- 
surely fashion on the Aor- 
angiort Niagara. From 
Vancouver and Victoria in 
Canada's Fvergreen Play- 
ground. Firse ($110 up), 
Cabin ($75 up), low cost 
Third Class, Details from 
YOUR TRAVFL AGENT or Ca- 


nadian Pacific: C. E. Phelps, 
14th and New York Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
NAtional 4235. 

Canadian Australasian Line 


nitions and add new ones, increase 
efficiency of administration of the 
| bankruptcy law, improve procedural 
ODERNIZATION of the bank- | Sections of the act, tighten up en- 
ruptcy laws and amendment of | forcement and criminal provisions 
the Bankruptcy Act to give the SEC and clarify the bankruptcy courts’ 
authority to assist the courts in de- | Jurisdiction. 
termination of fairness of corporate PARTNERSHIP CONTROL 
reorganization plans and to regulate 
protective committees were the ob- Other features are provision of a 
jectives of two bills passed by the | More workable partnership section, 
House last week. prescription of an improved compo- 
sition procedure, including certain 


One, the measure introduced by ’ 
of the so-called relief provisions of 


Rep. Walter Chandler (Dem.), of Sen, haat 
Tennessee, provides for a general re- the Act for individual compositions 
and extensions, and a carefully pre- 


vision of the Bankruptcy Act of 1898. 

The other, less sweeping in its pro- pared plan for corporate reorganiza- 

visions, was introduced by Rep. tions. 

Adolph J. Sabath (Dem.), of Illinois. One of the most important parts of 
the bill is a provision vesting the 


SEC with advisory powers in reor- 
ganizations. 


The two bills overlap in that both © 
give the SEC authority to intervene 
in reorganizations amounting to | 
$250,000. or more. 


Since the major provisions of the 
Sabath bill are included in the 
Chandler proposal, the former may 
not be considered in the Senate. ating any restriction on Staie 


Passage of the Sabath bill was _ powers. The Supreme Court invali- | 
| equivalent to a vote of confidence in | dated the previous bankruptcy law | 

the investigation of protective com- by a five-to-four decision on the 
mittee operations conducted by _ ground that the law interfered with 


Representative Sabath. | 
Sale of Assets and Reorganization presented by the committee had | 

Bondholders’ Representative Committee and the | 
| sale of the mortgaged properties of the Company | 
| to the New Company contemplated by the Plan. | 

A copy of the Plan, together with a Compilation 
of Statements and Information obtained by the 
Bondholders’ Representative Committee, is avail- 
able to all Bondholders upon request at Room 2400, 
Canadian Bank of Commerce Building, Toronto, 
Canada, or at Room 1000, 44 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

Bondholders are urged to communicate promptly 
with the Committee in order that information may 
be sent to them. 


bill will be taken up in the Senate 
at this session as neither has been 
considered by a Senate committee. 
However, under the usual rules of 
procedure they will retain their 
status until the next session. 

A new municipal bankruptcy bill 
designed to meet an impasse in 
connection with the refinancing of 
local governments and taxing dis- 


E.) 414% Bonds. The proceeds of the present sale are to be applied (1) $11,306,000 to the construction of 
the second (North) tube of the Lincoln (Midtown | ludson) Tunnel. (2) to provide $3,694,000 required on 
January 3. 1938 tocall 5.245 Bayonne Bridge Bonds outstanding on August 18, 1937 after applying the esti- 
mated balance of $1.700.190 in the Bayonne Bridge Sinking lund. The remaining $10,000,000 of bonds 
are expected to be applied to general refunding purposes. 


or a cashier's check in an amount of $300,000. The 
Port Authority reserves the right to accept or re- 
ject any and all bids, and generally to take such 
action as may best serve the public interest. 


for protective committees. 


Sealed proposals for the purchase of the above 
$15.00°.000 of Bonds will be received by the Port 
Authority on August 18. 1937. and must reach the 
office of the General Manager of the.Port Authority. 
111 Eighth Avenue: New York City. at or before 
10:30 o clock. Eastern Daylight Saving Time. in 
the morning on that date. or such adjourned date 
as the Authority may determine Proposals must be 
in the prescribed form and must be for all or none 


The Port Authority will announce the acceptance 
of bids at or before six o'clock Eastern Daylight 
Saving ‘Time, in the afternoon of the day upon 


icts wa: Ss! . which bids are received, and temporary Bonds will 
wricts was passed by the Senate last be available for delivery within about ten days 


week and now is before the Presi- Each offer must be accompanied by a certified check thereafter. 
dent for signature. | 


; , ie All legal proceedings incident to the issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval of 
The bill provides that composition | Julius Henry Cohen. General Counsel for The Port of New York Authority, and of 
may be approved only when the dis- 


Thomson, V'o0d & Hoffman, Bond Counsel. 
tricts or agencies file voluntary pro- Copies of the Official Statement of the Port Authority regarding these Bonds, of the resolutions 
_ ceedings in courts of bankruptcy and 


pursuant to which they are to be issued, and of the prescribed cones se Fear may 
, btained at the offices of the General Manager of the Port Authority, 
these are accompanied by plans ap- — 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 
proved by 51 per cent of all creditors 
of the taxing district. 


All sales by the Port Authority will be made within the City of New York, and the above is not 
. to be construed as an offer to sell Bonds elsewhere. 
No action is to be final unless ac- | 
cepted in writing by creditors hold- | 


ing at least two-thirds of the ag- 
gregate amount of indebtedness of | 
the petitioning district and unless | 
the judge is satisfied that the dis- 
trict is authorized by law to carry | 
out the plan. eet 

Drafters of the bill explained it 
was drawn with a view to elimin- 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
FRANK C. FERGUSON, Chairman 


Aug. 13, 1937 


Abitibi Power & Paper Company, 
Limited 


| | 

PLAN OF SALE OF ASSETS | 

| 


AND REORGANIZATION 


NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS 


| Pursuant to an Order of The Supreme Court of 
| Ontario, a meeting of Bondholders of Abitibi Power 
| & Paper Company, Limited has been called for the 
15th day of October, 1937, to consider the Plan of 


Saving Billion for 


PERATIONS of the Securities + swing in the ratio of new money, | 

and Exchange Commission have _ that is, fresh and additional capital | 
kept more than a billion American | which is flowing into business and 
dollars from falling into the | industrial enterprises. 


clutches of swindlers. Asked whether he believed the 
That is the estimate offered last | src has attained the objectives of 
week by James M. Landis, chair- | efficiency which he hoped for when | | 


man of the Commission, in an in- | he assumed its chairmanship, Mr. 
terview with a representative of Landis said: 


Dow, Jones & Co., Inc., which ap- “Yes. In the main, I am sure it 

peared in the Wall Street Journal. | has. There is need of legislation in 
And the amount of other mil- | certain lines.” 

lions of fraudulent or semi-fraudu- In Mr. Landis’ opinion the legis- 


lent investments deterred by SEC | jation now pending before Congress 
activities from even trying to ‘get | calling for extension of SEC author- 
by’ can only be estimated,” added | ity over corporate reorganizations, 
Mr. Landis. protective committees and trust in- 

A favorable recent trend, pointed | gentures is necessary to enable the 
out Mr. Landis, is the decided up- | gro to carry out its objectives. He 


a believes that this legislation has lit- 
tle chance of passing at this session 
but that it will be considered again 
in the next Congress. 

Mr. Landis said that one of the 
major concerns at present is that of 
control over the fitness of invest- 
ment counsel, 

He declared that a quality rather 
than a volume market is to be de- 
sired. 
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Walnuts are grown commercially in 45 of California's 58 counties 


WALNUTS 
Sprung from Persia; Scattered by England 
Raised in California 


This month our story is of English walnuts—or CALIFORNIA 
walnuts, if you please. Why? Because, today, 95% of all the so- 
called English walnuts consumed in this country come from Cali- 
fornia @ For generations those big, deeply marked shells, with their 
delicious meats, have been called English walnuts for little more 
reason than that long ago English ships carried the walnut seedlings 
of Persia to a hungry world @ The California walnut tree is beauti- 
ful, long-lived, productive. The groves average 14 acres, 20 mature 
trees to the acre, 60 pounds of marketable walnuts co the tree @ The 
main harvest is between September Ist and November 7th. The nuts 
fall, are picked up; then sun-dried, or dehydrated, to insure stable 
weight, prevent molding @ In the packing house they are tested for 
immature kernels; appraised by inspectors; bleached to remove all 
dirt or stain; graded in revolving, perforated drums; sampled; 
sacked for storage, or shipment by freight to the waiting nut and 
fruit bowls of America, Canada, Mexico @ These are the walnuts 
we crack for ourselves. But millions of pounds of shelled ‘“‘meats” 
are demanded by the housewife, baker, confectioner. Scientifically, 
machines crack the shells. The sorted kernels are cleaned on 
vibrating screens, by rotating brushes and air currents; packed in 
fibreboard containers, or rubber-gasketed vacuum cans that insure 
freshness in any climate, for any period @ The next California wal- 
_nut you eat, in whatever form, may well have ridden the Santa Fe, 
for always the crop goes to market by rail. 
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Bondholders’ Representative Committee 
By JOSEPH P. RIPLEY, Chairman 


Toronto, Canada 


— 


Dusting’ a grove in this dramatic manner 
is an effective means of insect pest control 


Al barvest time these bucks crack open, the 
walnuts falling clean-shelled to the ground 


@ DETAILED knowledge of a large part of the 
| New Security Issues 


BETHLETHEM STEEL Corporation of New 
the Marine Midland banks with offices in 31 cities York City, $48,000,000 of convertible 
debentures to be offered to common 


stockholders. No announcement as 

and towns. Marine Midland banks have served to employment of proceeds. Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., of New York City, Ed- 
ward B. Smith & Co., of New York 
City, and Mellon Securities Corpora- 
tion of Pittsburgh, Pa., are expected 
to be included among the principal 
underwriters. 


great New York State market is a natural asset of 


their communities for an average of over 50 


years. Their counsel can be unusually helpful. 


ALLIS - CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Milwaukee, Mis., $25,321,500 of 
15-year 4 per cent convertible sinking 
fund debentures, due in 1952, ana an 
unknown number of shares of no par 
value common stocks and rights to 
purchase the debentures. Proceeds to 
be used to repay bank loans and for 
additional working capital. Hayden, 
Stone & Company, New York City, 
is among the underwriters. 


& Walnuts are both a wholesome food and a real delicacy. They are beneficial to teeth and digestion. We know : 
them best, perhaps, in the shell, or in candies and cakes. But each year culinary experts find new and delightful : 
uses for the chopped, grated or unbroken kernels—in salads and soups, in puddings, bread and dressings; with 
fruits and vegetables and breakfast cereals © This year California will harvest its greatest and finest walnut crop 
—over 111,000,000 pounds. 


Canadian Mines 
Handbook, 1937 


A book covering the principal 
developing and _ producing 
mines of Canada, as prepared 
by the Northern Miner Press. 
A copy of this invaluable com- 
pilation of Canadian mining 
information will be forwarded, 
without obligation, upon re- 
quest, 


BRIDGER 
Members HEVENOR«C 
SORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
60 King St. W. - 


MARINE MIDLAND 
BA 


NEW YORK CITY..BUFFALO.. BINGHAMTON... 
OSWEGO .LACKAWANNA.. MEDINA 
LOCKPORT... TONAWANDA... WEBSTER... 
N. TONAWANDA... CORINTH... AVON 
EF. 


Lower left—A huge cold storage room holding 17 million pounds oP walnuts, Lower right—A model 
shelling plant, immaculately clean and sanitary 


TROY...ROCHESTER. NIAGARA FALLS 
BATAVIA 
MIDDLEPORT...ALBION... JOHNSON CITY 
CORTLAND... SNYDER...ALEXNANDRIA BAY 
MALONE... NYACK...ENDICOTT...SODUS 


NORTHERN STATES POWER Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 275,000 shares of no 
par value $5 cumulative series pre- 
ferred stock and 1,100,000 shares of 
no par value common stock, which is 
to be reserved for conversion. The 
purpose of the issue is *o reclassify 
a previous series of preferred stock 
and issuance of the common shares 
will be deferred until conversion of 
the preferred. No underwriter has 
been named. 


Address inquiries to Marine Midland Trust Company, \ YC. or to Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 
All Marine Midland banks ave Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Toronto 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5, No. 33 


August 16, 1937 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


In view of the widespread interest in the pub- 
lic utterances and speeches of Senator Hugo 
Black who has just been nominated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to be an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States it seems 
worth while to reproduce on this page various 
excerpts from the utterances by the Alabama 
Senator which give an indication of whether 
or not Mr. Black is qualified by temperament to 
sit on the highest court of the land. 

Likewise, I have thought it would be inter- 
esting to print on this page an article by Frank- 
lyn Waltman which appeared in the Washing- 
iv Post just as we were going to press. Mr. 
Waltman is a Democrat and one of the ablest of 
‘ the corps of Washington correspondents. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 


The Founding Fathers and Court Packing 


Senator Black was one of the earliest to give his 
“whole-hearted approval” to the President’s bill to pack 
the Supreme Court. Ina radio address Feb. 11, 1937, he 
maintained the existence of broad powers of the Presi- 
dent and Congress to limit, circumscribe and even abol- 
ish Federal courts, and suggested that those who criti- 
cized Mr. Roosevelt's court-packing proposal were 
thereby leveling an attack against the framers of the 
Constitution itself: 


“Our Constitution gives to the President and to 
the Congress, acting jointly, the power to deny to 
the Supreme Court any jurisdiction of any kind 
whatever except in cases affecting ambassadors, 
ministers, consuls and those in which a State is a 
party... 

“Our Constitution gives to the President and the 
Congress acting jointly the power to strip the Fed- 
eral district courts and the circuit courts of the 
United States of all jurisdiction of every kind, and 
even to abolish these courts entirely. . . . 

“Our Constitution gives to the President and 
Congress, acting jointly, the power to say when and 
for how long the Supreme Court shall hold its 
Court and hear causes. Our Constitution 
gives to the President and to the Congress, acting 
jointly, the power to prohibit five-to-four opinions 
invalidating acts of Congress. .. . 

“President Roosevelt has not asked the Congress 
to use this great power given to the Congress and 
the President. 

“This power to determine the number of Federal 
judges which is a part of the Constitution itself, is 
the one single power which President Roosevelt has 
recently asked the Congress to use in order to serve 
the public good. . . . Those who attack the Presi- 
dent of the Unted States for suggesting the use of 
this power given by the Constitution are thereby 
attacking the wisdom, the integrity, or the patriot- 
ism of our founding fathers, who wrote and estab- 
lished our Constitution. 

“T know that President Roosevelt was in the ex- 
ercise of his Constitutional duty when he recom- 
mended to the Congress that it discharge its Con- 
stitutional duty to provide an adequate judiciary 
for the people of the Nation. His suggestion meets 
my wholehearted approval.” 


Party Platforms To Control Judiciary 


In another radio address Feb. 23, Senator Black again 
afhrmed his support of the President’s Court packing 
bill as a means to reverse decisions by the present 
Supreme Court majority and render new decisions in 
accord with principles advocated in the Democratic 
party platform: 


“Does the public interest imperatively demand 
that Congress exercise its unquestioned Consti- 
tional right to increase the number of Supreme 

- Court judges? Let us consider it... . 

“For a number of years our Constitution has 
been, to all practical purposes, what Justices Van 
Devanter, McReynolds, Butler, Sutherland, and 
Roberts said it was. Our Constitution has likewise 


¢ been, in the main, what Justices Brandeis, Stone, 
Cardozo, and, I must add, Justice Holmes, said it 
was not. . 


“This prevailing dominant five-judge economic 
and social philosophy is becoming a part of our 
Constitution—not by amendments approved by our 
people but the decisions of lifetime judges. .. . 
This philosophy of the five judges is gradually and 
sometimes silently (as Jefferson said) absorbing 
to the Federal judiciary, the only governmental 
department not responsible to the people, all the 
legislative rights of States and Federal Govern- 
ment. . 

“Favoring the complete separation of powers, ex- 
ecutive, judicial and legislative, I naturally believe 
it is time to stop these judicial ugurpations brought 
about according to statements of their own judicial 
colleagues by the economic fallacies of a majority of 
the Supreme Court. ... A majority of our judges 
should not amend our Constitution according to 
their economic predilections every time they decide 


“Mr. Hoover's voice now rises above the clamor. 
He gives a slogan which is ‘Hands off the Supreme 


SENATOR 


Excerpts From Recent Public Utterances Are Presented so Readers May Judge of the Philosophy 
And Point of View of the Man Who Has Been Selected by President Roosevelt to Be an 


Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 


Court.’ This is exactly in keeping with his poli- 


cies as President, when business and society were 


toppling all around him and his slogan was ‘Let 
it alone.’... The people voted for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
‘do something’ and against Mr. Hoover’s ‘do noth- 
ing’ in 1932, 1934, and 1935. For these policies of 
Mr. Roosevelt, written into the Democratic plat- 
form and approved by 46 of 48 States ‘we have 


just begun to fight.’” 


Decisions to Veer With Election Returns 


“Since the President of the United States some 


Again, in a speech at New York City, March 24, 
Senator Black insisted that the Supreme Court should 
be made over to conform to election returns, and de- 
clared opposition to the packing plan was generated by 
sinister “invisible forces.” He said in part: 


— 


Prominent Washington Correspondent Urges Scrutiny 
Of Senator Black’s Reputed Ku Klux Klan Connections 


By FRANKLYN WALTMAN 


Who Conducts a Daily Column on National Affairs in “The Washington Post.” 


N a former occasion the con- 
ductor of this column likened his 
role to that of the official at the Vat- 
ican formally known as the “promoter 
of the faith,” but informally known 
as the “devil’s advocate,” whose duty 
it is to oppose with all his vigor nom- 
inations for sainthood in order that 
the Catholic Church in this sacred 
undertaking might avoid errors. 
Thus, the conductor of this column 
in the past has used whatever talents 
he possesses for criticizing various 
New Deal projects in order to evoke 
controversy, and thus bring out the 
whole truth. On occasion, he has be- 
come the champion of what many re- 
garded as the worse cause for the 
sake of argument and_ establishing 
the truth of the better cause. Thus, 
he has sought to be a “promoter of 
the faith” in our American institu- 
tions and democracy. 


If ever a devil’s advocate is needed 
in American life, it is when a nomi- 
nation is made to the Supreme Court, 
Elevation to that tribunal truly places 
a man among the anointed in this life. 
Nothing but death or his own delib- 
erate misconduct can remove him 
from that bench against wilil. 
There he sits in judgment on the na- 
tion, and, with four of his associates, 
can deprive men of their most cher- 
ished rights and thwart the will of 
the President and of Congress. 

The time to be critical of Supreme 
Court appointments, therefore, is not 
after they are made and confirmed 
but before the nominees ascend thas 
bench. The constitutional fathers did 
not trust the President alone to select 
the members of that tribunal, but 
made the Senate a party to that un- 
dertaking. They fully intended the 
Senate should adopt a critical attituae 
toward such nominees and subject 
them to the severest scrutiny without 
regard to personal or partisan con- 
siderations. 

In the case of the nomination of 
Senator Hugo L. Black, of Alabama, 
for a place on the Supreme Court, the 
Senate does not appear inclined, as 
evidenced by the action of its Judici- 
ary subcommittee yesterday, to fulfill 
the duty laid on it by the Constitu- 
tion. There is still hope a devil’s ad- 
vocate may rise in the Senate. At least 
this devil’s advocate proposes to do 
his duty. 

x 

In the first place, none who has 
talked with numerous Senators within 
the last two days can believe that if 
Hugo Black were not a member of the 
Senate he would be confirmed—or at 
least, that he would not be subjected 
to a severe scrutiny. Only the clubby 
atmosphere which exists in the Sen- 
ate, whereby one who has once en- 
tered those portals is never more 
challenged, assures Senator Black of 
confirmation. 

And, of course, that is the real rea- 
son why President Roosevelt named 
Senator Black, plus the fact that he 
has unswervingly supported the New 
Deal. The latter is not a valid ob- 
jection to Mr. Black. One would not 
expect Mr. Roosevelt to appoint any- 
one not among his partisans. But at 
least he might have named a New 
Dealer with undisputed legal talent 
and a man of judicious temperament, 
such as Felix Frankfurter or Judge 
Sam G. Bratton. 

The very fact that Senator Black’s 
nomination was such a surprise when 
every conceivable possibility for the 
appointment had been listed and dis- 
cussed indicates that few, if any, 
seriously regarded the Alabaman as 
of Supreme Court caliber. Moreover, 
even newspapers in his own State, 


swallowing local pride, sorrowfully 
question in their editorials his fitness 
for the Supreme Court. 

And then there arises the question 
of his legal eligibility under the Con- 
stitution. The Judiciary subcommisttee 
washes its hands of that question. 
Yet the greatest doubt exists as to 
whether a Senator can be named tv 
the Van Devanter vacancy. 
Senate ignores that phase of the mat- 
ter, it will be certain to return ‘o 
haunt the Court and Senator Black. 


Without doubt, counsel for the pub- 
lic utilities coming before the Court 
at the next term in opposition to leg- 
islation affecting their clients will 
challenge the constitutional right of 
Senator Black to sit in judgment on 
them. Then the Court will be forced 
to examine the credentials of its new 
member and perhaps may be put to 
the embarrassment of rejecting him. 
In that event, we suppose, the Presi- 
dent will commence to lambast the 
Court again. 

That this question should at least 
be thoroughly explored is emphasized 
by the views some Senators hold. For 
instance, Senator Joseph O’Mahoney 
during the hearings on the Court re- 
organization bill made this statemen:: 


“I want to point out that I know this 
committee (Judiciary) recently reported to 
the Senate the bill providing for the re- 
tirement of judges of the Supreme Court, 
and that was done with the full knowledge 
that by so doing they were probably in- 
creasing the emoluments of the Court and 
making it impossible for any member of 
this committee, or any member of the 
Senate or any member of the House, to be- 
come appointed to the courts.” 

Aside from all of the foregoing, there 
is one aspect of the situation whicn 
certainly should be cleaned. up be- 
fore Senator Black is confirmed, and 
that is his reputed connection with 
the Ku Klux Klan. That is a general 
topic of conversation among Senators 
in their offices and cloakrooms. None 
yet has had the hardihood to discuss 
the matter in public. This, however, 
is not a time to be squeamish. 

As a member of the Supreme Court 
Senator Black would pass on the re- 
ligious and civic rights of Jews, Cath- 
olics, colored and foreign-born as we!] 
as American-born and Protestant. A 
goodly part of the opposition to thre 
President’s Court reorganization plan 
came from these groups because they 
regarded the tribunal as the last bul- 
work of their liberties and they feared 
any tampering with it. 

If Senator Black has been a mem- 
ber of the Ku Klux Klan, or if he 
solicited the support of that organi- 
zation to win his Senate seat, he is 
not a fit person to sit in judgment 
over the rights of minorities against 
which that organization was directed 
—or, over the rights of any group. 
Such action goes to the very roots of 
the question of Senator Black’s fit- 
ness. A man throughout his life may 
make mistakes and mend his ways, 
but he cannot absolve himself of 
membership or association with the 
Ku Klux Klan—an organization based 
on bigotry and intolerance — because 
that indicates an enduring state of 
mind. 


If the people of Alabama wish to be 
represented in the Senate by a Klans- 
man, that is their privilege. If the 
Klan dominates the voters of Ala- 
bama, it is their right to elect the 
Senators from that State. None in 
another State may say nay to them. 
But placing a representative of the 
Klan on the Supreme Court is an en- 
tirely different matter. 


x ok 


I do not know whether Senator 
Black was ever a member of the 


If tie . 


Klan. Nor do I know of my own 
knowledge that he won his Senaie 
seat in 1926 as a result of Klan sup- 
port. Close friends of Senator Black 
have told me he privately has denied 
to them he was ever a member of 
the Klan. Others have told me that 
without question or doubt he was 
elected in 1926 as the Klan candidate. 

Be that as it may, I do know that 
former Senator Oscar W. Underwood, 
whom Senator Black succeeded, re- 
fused to stoop to the Klan and volun- 
tarily. retired from public life. I do 
know that it is difficult to find a 
sketch of Senator Black which does 
not contain some reference to the Ku 
Klux Klan. He has been heralded froia 
coast to coast as a beneficiary of Klan 
sSupport—and even as a seeker of that 
support. 

Before me are several articles re- 
garding Senator Black.-I pick up the 
Washington Daily News, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper, which has been 
Sympathetic to the New Deal, and I 
find in a story by the “Scripps-How- 
ard Alliance,” which means their staff 
writers, these words: 

“Ku Klux Klan support is credited with 
sending Black to the Senate his first term, 
He was a member of the Klan, according 
to,former Klansmen who are his friends. 
With Imperial Wizard James Esdale es- 
corting him about the State, he was intro- 
duced to Klan organizations and was 
pcowed their political support. The Klan 

ad disbanded when he made his next 
race in 1932.” 

I pick up a copy of the Review of 
Reviews for April, 1934, and find a 
friendly article about Senator Black 
by Raymond Clapper, one of his ad- 
mirers, in which it is stated he was 
“elected to the Senate under suspi- 
cion of Ku Klux Klan backing in 
1926” and further on a reference to 
the fact that Underwood “felt he 
could not stoop to the kind of cam- 
paign that conditions in Alabama 
might require, so he stepped down 
and out” and that Senator Black had 
“the indorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor and it was said 
that the Klan supported him.” 


x x 


I pick up a copy of Time magazine 
for August 26, 1935, and in a sketch 
of Senator Black in connection with 
his investigation of the public utili- 
ties lobby appears this statement: 


“In 1926 the late Oscar W. Underwood, 
disgusted with Alabama politics, an- 
jnounced his retirement from the Senate. 
Unknown Hugo Black was the dark horse 
in a five-man primary for the Underwood 
seat. Without any prominent support, he 
put on a wrinkled suit, climbed into a 
Model-T Ford, stumped the State, sleep- 
ing with any farmer who would put him 
up, speaking at every crossroads store, say- 
ing the right words to win Ku Klux Klan 
support. hat year, a low in Alabama 
politics, Ku Kluxers helped put Hugo 
Black in the United States Senatc. Eleva- 
tion to the Senate did not make Hugo 
Black politically potent, but it enabled 
him to become politically respectable.” 

I pick up a clipping from the New 
York Times of August 9, 1926, on the 
eve of the Alabama _ Senatorial 
primary, and in a story from Birming- 
ham, Ala., I find that the “Ku Klux 
Klan is reported to have split ana 
will throw its support, at one time 
supposed to be solid for Musgrove, ap- 
proximately half and half for Mus- 
grove and Black,” and further on the 
assertion that “Black has devoted part 
of his late campaigning to voicing op- 
position to Gov. Al Smith in an effort 
to hold his part of the Klan support.” 

I have made no effort to search the 
files and libraries for references to 
Senator Black’s association with the 
Klan. The excerpts quoted were taken 
from articles which came as the re- 
Sult of an ordinary request for bio- 
graphical material. Anyone pursuing 
the inquiry undoubtedly could find 
many more—and where there is so 
much smoke, there must be some fire. 
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weeks ago sent a message to Congress recommend- 
ing a reorganization of the judiciary system, 
prophets of disaster have filled the pages of the 
press of the Nation with doleful and melancholy 
predictions. Words—millions of words—have car- 
ried counsels of despair to American citizens. Or- 
ganizations backed by invisible forces have sprung 
up over night to join in the wild clamor of fear and 
fright. 

“You are familiar with the 1937 campaign of fear 
against President Roosevelt’s program. You are 
familiar with the fact that there are now seven 
members of the Supreme Court appointed by Re- 
publican Presidents and two appointed by Demo- 
cratic Presidents. eae 

“This majority, stubbornly clinging to the re- 
pudiated economic, social and political philosophy 
of the discredited, reactionary Republican regime, 
which the people of 48 States rejected, insists upon 
writing provisions into the Constitution that the 
founding fathers never dreamed could exist... . 

“The Harding philosophy now controls the Su- 
preme Court of the United States.” 


Opposed to Anti-Lynching Law 


Though favoring sweeping application of Federal 
power to effect economic benefits and advance “human 
rights,” Senator Black opposes Federal anti-lynching 
legislation. Participating in the filibuster by Southern 
Senators against the Wagner-Costigan anti-lynching 
bill, in a Senate speech April 29, 1935, Senator Black 
imputed mercenary and ulterior motives to supporters 
of such legislation and professed fear that it might be 
invoked in strikes. Excerpts from his speech: 


“There are those who constantly stir up strife 
and attempt to create hostility between the races; 
and they do so, not from idealism . . . but fre- 
quently because they are drawing a salary from 
some organization, and the only way they are able 
to continue to obtain funds with which to pay 
themselves and their secretaries and assistants is 
by spreading the deadly fumes of hatred and race 
hostility. I refer to others who are prompted by 
political motives... . 

“‘We will have made ourselves, it seems to me, 
just a little absurd, in view of the magnificent 
progress we have made and the improved relation- 
ship which exists between the races who live in the 
country, if we stop the real business of the Senate 
in order to consider a measure which, according to 
the maximum figures, would have affected only 14 
people last year... . 

“Even if I favored an anti-lynching bill, and at 
the same time I stood for the rights of the people 
of the country to organize in a collective manner 
and to protect themselves by strikes or otherwise, 
I should not vote to crucify them on the cross of a 
so-called ‘anti-lynching bill.’” 


Justifying a Suspension of the Bill of Rights 


Defending the course of the Black lobby investiga- 
tion committee in making wholesale seizures of some 
12,000 private telegrams, a procedure which critics 
were denouncing as violative of civil liberty guaran- 
tees in the Constitution against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, Senator Black in the Senate on March 5 
and March 9, 1936, said that Congress had a duty to 
stop the Courts from trying to interfere with any such 
seizures. A United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
subsequently said the Federal Communications Com- 
mission had violated the laws of the United States in 
giving Senator Black the messages. Mr. Black never- 
theless made public the contents of several of the mes- 
sages. Higher purposes than preservation of the con- 
stitutional rights of persons whose private messages 
were séized were being served by his committee’s in- 
vestigation, he maintained. His remarks were in part 
as follows: 


“I will state very frankly that, in my judgment, 
if any judge ever issued an injunction to prevent 
the delivery of papers that were sought by this 
body through subpena, the Congress should imme- 
diately enact legislation taking away that jurisdic- 
tion from the courts. . . . If I had ever had any 
idea that any judge would issue an injunction 
against this body’s getting certain evidence, I 
would long ago have introduced a bill to take away 
= jurisdiction which enabled the court to do 
that. . 


“Let us look behind all this talk about privacy. 
. . . Look behind the smoke screen. The fear is 
that this committee has failed properly to recog- 
nize and approach with proper awe the sacred 
throne upon which sit the financial rulers of the 
Nation, who have sought through their paid lob- 
byists, propagandists and subsidized organizations 
to direct the legislation of this country to the end 
that only the poor and the weak should bear the 
tax burdens of the Nation. . . . It is then that 
they begin to talk about constitutional rights and 
attempt to hide their guilt behind the Constitu- 
tion when they are the very people who, by their 
pillaging and plundering of the people, have 
brought the Nation and the Constitution to the 
verge of chaos, destruction and ruin... . 

“I decry the effort of those who seek to invoke 
this sacred document [the Constitution] not in the 
cause of human liberty, but to trample upon human 
rights. ... The issue which has been raised by this 
group in America is one upon which depend not 


merely the constitutional rights of one witness or 
two witnesses or ten... .” 
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August 16, 1937 


Congressional acceptance of the National Gal- 

lery of Art gift by Andrew W. Mellon comple- 

ments a vast Federal building program under 
way in Washington ever since Mr. Mellon started mod- 
ernization of the National Capital, in connection with 
the United States Building Commission, while he was 
Secretary of the Treasury. It was the greatest forward 
step ever undertaken for rebuilding the Capital. 


at, 


Following Mr. Mellon's program enacted in 
1926, the first steps were to acquire sites for 
buildings on the “triangle area,” south of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, between the Treasury and the Capi- 
tol, and the Supreme Court building site. 
area involves some 25 city blocks. 
Since then the great line of marble structures to 
house the Federal Departments in this area was built. 


The triangle 


As is common with all the new buildings 
erected in the triangle. the Archives Building is 
graced with the finest work of native artisans. 
Murals by some of America’s foremost artists have 
been added to the “triangle” buildings. From a haphazard 
array of dislocated offices, Washington is taking on the 
appearance of a unity envisioned by the early pro- 
ponents of city planning. 


Sam 


THE PART PLAYED 


THE NEW WASHINGTON: 


The new gallery of art. which is not to bear the 
name of Mr. Mellon by his own stipulation, is 
to be called the National Gallery of Art. 

Mr. Mellon donates the collection now valued at more 
than $50,000,000; donates the building which is to cost 
about $10,000,000: and donates a $5,000,000 endowment 
fund, income from which will pay the salaries of an 
administrative staff. 


The “Madonna,” shown above, a work by 

Raphael, is indicative of Mr. Mellon's gift. 

His offer came as a surprise in a letter last 
December. President Roosevelt that same month re- 
plied he was “delighted by your very wonderful offer 
to the people of the United States, especially so because 
for many years I have felt the need for a national gal- 
lery of art in the Capital.” 


The Department of Justice probably had the 

most phenomenal growth, save perhaps the De- 

partment of Commerce, of any of the executive 
departments. 

The Justice Department was created in 1870, with an 
Attorney General and a few clerks. For years it had 
been in rented buildings. Its new building cost $12.- 
000,000 and was completed in 1934. 


BY ANDREW W. MELLON 


The buildings of the early Republic, according 

to architects participating in conferences in re- 

cent years “were models of good taste, sound 
design, and beauty of mass, proportion and detail.” Jef- 
ferson’s interest in architecture is described as “his- 
toric” and “his doctrine of the Government's obligation 
to set an example in the arts of design governed the 
early development of the National Capital.” 


Plans for the proposed structure were soon in 

the hands of a congressional® committee. On 

February 1, 1937, in a message to Congress, the 
President recommended legislation for acceptance of 
the gift. Congress completed action by enactment of 
enabling legislation. with only minor changes, which 
was sent to the President for signature on March 22 
The nation had accepted Mr. Mellon's gift. 


Meantime on the Capitol Plaza, new federal 

buildings have also been going up. The Supreme 

Court building is the latest in this group. It 
cost $8,383,000 for construction. 

The new Interior Department building is the first 
Federal Departmental building planned and built since 
the “New Deal’ was inaugurated. It covers five and a 
half acres, is of steel and stone construction. 


Photos by Underwood & Underwood Wide World Fairchild Aerial Surveys 


News Reel 


TITLE REGISTERFD U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


The first comprehensive effort in recent years 
for the artistic improvement of the National 
Capital was in 1900 under the planning program 
laid down by Senator James McMillan of Michigan. 
The Mellon program act of 1926, authorized $50.- 
000,000 for construction of new buildings. In later 
years came authorization for many millions of dollars 
more to a total of about $200,000,000. 


The Archives Building, latest of all the Consti- 
tution Avenue-Pennsylvania Avenue Federal 
buildings, was limited to cost $8.750,000. This 
Indiana limestone structure houses historical files of 
the Government. 
Many of the records now being transferred to the 
Archives Building have been scattered for decades in 
buildings some of which are not fireproof. 


ves 
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The foregoing is but a bare treatment of just 

a few of the buildings now a part of the “New 

Capital.” All but one are products of the period 

in which Andrew W. Mellon as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had a large influence in planning. 

And yet, say some, neither time nor custom can stale 

the old State Department building, which still flaunts 

its “spizzerinktums” in the face of Washington's finest. 
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